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PREFATORY NOTICE. 

The gift of Poesy, wheresoever it is or has been a 
genuine 'possession/ would seem a something in- 
dependent of mere external circumstances. Its outcome 
and manifestation will, no doubt, in some measure, be 
conditioned by the circumstances, but the thing itself 
will have its own way. The examples of this are so 
many, all along the line, in this our Scotland, alike in 
the highest ranks, and in the lowliest, of her * Children of 
Song,* that we need not recall, or dwell upon them in 
any way of comparison or contrast. And so in presenting 
some brief Memorial of one, who undoubtedly had some- 
thing of the irrepressible gift, it is not 'needful to make 
much of the feeling of unexpectedness, with which we 
first come upon the manifestations of it in circumstances 
which might have seemed so unlikely. Those, who 
from their own observation, or experience, best know 
how much there is in the surroundings and the meagre 
opportunities of a boyhood such as that of Walter Chis- 
holm, to * repress the noble rage,* and * freeze the genial 
current,* will best appreciate how much in his case was 
overcome. And to those who have had no such ex- 
perience, we would despair of giving axv^tlv\\N% l>kft. '^:cv. 
adequate representation. 
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We would simply leave the brief story of his humble 
life, all too short, and the work he was able to accom- 
plish to make their own impression. We tell the tale in 
words, which have partly been used before, for the 
following notice appeared in the Haddington Courier^ of 
October 5, 1877, ^^d ^^ copied into other local papers. 

" Death of a Young Poet. 

" Those of our readers who keep their eye on the 
'Poet's Corner* of the Paper, — and who within the 
piiHt year and a half, or two years, may have noticed 
occuHional verses with the signature of 'Wattie,' will 
lienr with regret, that the writer of these verses, a fine 
young hid, by name Walter Chisholm, has this week 
paMHod away, dying in his father's house at Dowlaw, 
before he had completed his 21st year. Walter was 
known ns a fine, manly, well-conditioned boy, while at 
«(']iool ; but with no special indication then of the 
faculty he so soon afterwards developed. His school- 
days were all too short ; for by the time he was little 
more than twelve, he had to cease regular attendance at 
school in order to assist his father, who was then 
Shei)herd at Redheugh, — a Farm in the eastern part of 
Cockbumspath Parish — with the care of his flock. It 
was while tending the sheep on the western borders of 
Coldingham Moor, that he seems to have nursed the 
poetic spirit that was within him; for, by the time he 
was about sixteen or seventeen, it began to \>e \^V^\s^e^^d 
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among the neighbours that Walter was making verses. 
At the Whitsunday of 1875, the father having removed 
to the neighbouring farm of Dowlaw, Walter was no 
longer needed at home ; and during the summer of that 
year, having hired himself out, he was shepherding in the 
Yetholm district, by the side of the Bowmont. In the 
winter he returned home, and for a short season to his 
old school at Old Cambus — quietly settling himself to 
revise parts of his education, in which he felt himself 
deficient in such technical details as might be useful to 
him in business. During the two or three months 
of constant intercourse with him at that time one could 
not help admiring the simple, honest, unsophisticated 
nature of the lad, utterly unconscious as he seemed to be 
of any special merit, though before that time he had 
written verses, which any one might have been proud to 
claim. Those who remember the fine local colouring — 
the richness, yet chasteness of imaginative fancy, with 
the easy flow of correct lyrical expression in such pieces, 
as "The Lines on St Helen's Church," and those on 
" The Pease Glen,*' and " Fast Castle '* will not need to 
be told that they were remarkable in one so young, and 
whose opportunities of culture had been so limited. The 
pieces above mentioned and some others appeared in 
this paper, and were copied into other local journals. 
Some of his verses had also appeared in the Peoples 
Friend; and in the poetic competition instituted 
by the Peopled s Journal y a p\ece itoxa N^^\&i^ ^^^ 
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. entitled " Scotia's Border Land " received the second 
prize at Christmas 1876. In the spring of 1876, 
Walter had gone to reside for a time with relatives in 
Glasgow, and having no skilled profession on his hands, 
adapting him for City life, he was fain to turn himself 
to any useful occupation; and during the Summer 
and Autumn was employed as light porter in a 
leather warehouse. Of a sound, healthy constitution, 
with no apparent tendency to bodily weakness, and 
of pure life, much might have been expected of him, 
had his days been prolonged. But when home on a 
visit to his parents at New Year time 1877, he was 
stricken down with a severe pleuritic attack ; and though 
he rallied once and again in the course of the Spring 
and Summer, he never fairly recovered ; and after many 
alternations of hopes and fears on the part of the friends 
to whom he was deservedly dear, the end came, for 
which he himself had, by God's grace, been calmly 
preparing." 

The foregoing notice, hurriedly written at the time, 
tells nearly all that it is needful to tell, of the simple, un- 
eventful, outward life of Walter Chisholm. To be per- 
fectly accurate, it may be stated that he was bom at Easter 
Harelaw, near Chimside, on the 21st December 1856 — 
came with his parents to Redheugh at Whitsunday 1865 
— ^and died at Dowlaw on the ist October 1877 ; so 
that at the time of his death there wanted about three 

months to complete his twenty-fiTSl yeai •. and as the 
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last nine months were months of suffering, in effect his 
work was closed with his twentieth year. 

Since Walter's death his little note books and loose 
papers have, at his own dying request, been put into my 
hands, and the inspection of them has moved me greatly, 
both as to the quantity and the quality of the writing he 
had attempted and accomplished. In the last weeks of 
his residence in Glasgow, he had begun to transcribe 
into a large book, which he had procured for the purpose, 
a selection of poems ; and some twenty-five pieces had 
been thus copied out, in the neat, beautiful handwriting 
which he had then attained. Upon what principle, if 
any, this selection was made, I have no means of 
knowing ; for among his earlier note-books, as well as 
on loose scraps of paper, I find compositions quite as 
finished, and as well conceived as any that were among 
the selected pieces. From these I have copied out 
upwards of fifty pieces all having a distinct purpose, and 
more or less finished ; nor does this by any means 
exhaust the stock from which final selection was to be 
made, for there are still a good many compositions of 
various merit; — some felicitous versifications of his- 
torical events, and some graphic descriptions of character, 
with an attempt at story-telling, which unfortunately 
stopped short, before the end was reached. It is most 
touching to go over these earlier attempts, in the crude 
unformed school-boy hand •, tvol ^bwvj^ l^sMfe^s^ \s^ 
spelling, but never, or rarely, taaSixi^ Vdl ^X^^^s^^^^"^^ 
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beautiful use of words, — with a rich, varied, and melodi- 
ous cadence, both in the rhythm and the rhymes, indica- 
tive of a fine ear for harmony. And perhaps, the 
thoughts with which Walter dealt were, in all the circum- 
stances, not less unusual for one in his position, than the 
power of expressing them. That one with a spirit such 
as we now know to have been in him, should have been 
in intensest sympathy with all — even the commonest 
aspects of Nature ; — and that the dun moors, with, in 
their seasons, the golden gorse and the purple heather 
— their many voices of muircocks, whaups, laverocks, and 
linnets — and their myriad insect voices, should have 
filled his eye and ear, and welled over in his song, is 
perhaps not wonderful. But still the question comes back, 
whence should one so imtutored have had the power to 
give utterance in words so fit and well-chosen ? And 
the only reply is, that it must have come by direct, in- 
communicable gift, in its manner and degree, the thing 
we call — Genius. There is also another class of subjects 
with which we find him dealing — communings concern- 
ing life — its ends and its objects; and here we find 
utterances quite beyond anything that could have come 
to him, as of experience, yet sagely and pertinently dealt 
with. It is quite obvious, however, that it was all visible 
before his inner and seeing eye ; that everything which 
he depicts stands out as a real picture before him, and 
hence often the graphic force of the imagery. 
It 1$ not to be wondered at that keen ie^e\s^et^l^\.\xv 
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the circle where he had been at all known (and from his 
invincible shyness and modesty, it was a very limited one), 
at the early death of Walter Chisholm ere yet he had 
accomplished anything after a morning so full of promise. 
And it was natural that, in that circle, a wish should be ex- 
pressed that some memorial could be made of the papers 
he had left Though touching in the extreme, it has 
been, at the same time, a labour of love, to go over and 
gather up these fragments of a life so early broken off. 
But when it came to the question of presenting them to 
the public, the resolution to do so has been come to 
with no little diffidence and hesitation. 

That traces of imitation, the sound of something one 
had heard before, should be found in many of the verses, 
is not at all wonderful ; the wonder would have been 
had these been absent. Still, with every deduction of 
that kind, and remembering especially, that these pieces 
are published without any of the final touches, and such 
revision as might have been seen to be necessary, by the 
only eye and hand that had a right so to revise, we do 
not shrink from claiming for Walter Chisholm some place 
among the "Peasant Poets" — if not of Scotland, at 
least of the Eastern Borders, — and to the dwellers there 
we offer these " Lays of the Lowly," (as he had designated 
one of his unfinished pieces), with deepened and tender 
regret that the singer of them should not have been 
spared to hear the sound of his own sing^n^. 

My best thanks are due to the in3caj'Vi5\^^^'CL^^N^^% 
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on learning of the proposed publication, have been for- 
ward to express their interest in the most substantial way. 
That interest, in its width and warmth, has been most 
encouraging ; while it has also helped to make the task 
. of selection more easy, by enabling me to add consider- 
ably to the bulk of what I had at first intended to print. 
Whether there may be corresponding addition to the 
value of the book, I must leave others to judge. My 
own faculty is more appreciative than critical ; but I must 
confess it has been a gratification to me to be enabled 
to add several pieces, which in the course of handling I 
had got to like, though a severer criticism may consider 
them less worthy of a place ; and so, if * severer criticism ' 
should meddle with the matter at all, it will, it is hoped, 
take account of the motive — if not the justification. 

It only remains to be added that there has been almost 
no attempt at classification, either as to subject or 
supposed merit, so far as the order of the pieces in the 
volume is concerned ; and except the omission of a verse 
which seemed redundant or imperfect, in one or two of 
the pieces, with the change, it may be, here and there of 
a single word, where it was an obvious slip, not a whole 
line has been altered from what it was in the manuscript. 

Wm. Cairns. 

Edinburgh, February 1879. 
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I. LINES 

ADDRESSED TO THE RUIN OF ST HELEN'S CHURCH, NEAR 

COCKBURNSPATH. 

fair St Helen's, by the lone defile ! 

Amid thy moss-grown grave-stones high enshrined ^ 
Whene'er I gaae upon thy mouldering pile, 
A chastened feeling steals o'er sense and mind 

1 seem to hear the deep-toned bell that spoke 
A call to worship, on the Sabbath mom. 

While bounding echoes rang from rock to rock, 
Or floated sea-wards, by soft breezes borne. 

In many a peaceful farm, and cottage lone. 
Where purple heather scents the balmy air, 

Their home spun suits the simple hinds would don, 
And hie unto the Kirk for praise and prayer. 

Methinks I see them winding through the glen. 
Which in green Nature's brightest robe is drest ; 

Frail cottage dames are there, and aged men — 
Sabbath to them is day of hallowed iesX» 

A 
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And children track, with lightsome feet, the dew, 
Oft pausing as some flowery glade they pass, 

To pluck the fox-glove tall, the harebell blue. 
Or yellow primrose, peeping from the grass. 

Then, gathering 'mong the tombstones, friend meets friend. 
With hearty hand-clasp, and with kindly word ; 

While all around the feathered songsters blend 
Their notes, and no discordant voice is heard. 

And now they enter by the open door, 

They enter in — till I am left alone ; 
I look : the walls stand as they stood before — 

It was a dream of fancy, and 'tis gone ! 

But in the years of yore, that long have fled, 

Such scenes were frequent, as I here have shown ; 

Ere yet Decay had on thy beauties fed. 
Ere yet thy porch with grass was over-grown. 

And are thy memories past all pleasant ? No ! 

Who laid these tombstones ? Why their presence here ? 
That scenes of sorrow have been here they show. 

And tell of tears shed o'er some loved one's bier. 

These walls have heard the bitter plaint of grief. 
When some poor traveller left this vale of strife ; 

Have heard the Pastor's voice exhort belief. 
In Christ, the Resurrection and the Life. 
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Oft have they heard a father mourn his child, 
While silent mourners bowed the weeping head ; 

And broken-hearted mothers, wailing wild 
O'er graves, where all their earthly hopes lay dead. 

Perchance this mound, that boasts no lettered stone 
To mark its lowly tenant's age or time. 

May be the final resting place of one 
With aspirations high, and thoughts sublime. 

He may have tried the heights of Fame to climb. 
Beneath Misfortune's cold unpitying eye ; 

Until with sickened heart and wearied limb 
He sought this quiet spot in peace to die. 

All equal here lie, rich and poor ; alas ! 

Within the wizard grasp of fell Decay, 
Reminding mortals that " all flesh is grass," 

And as the flower it fadeth fast away ! 

Within these walls, where with a voice of might 
And power the " Songs of Zion " oft were simg. 

The darkling bat now wings its nightly flight. 
And swallows twitter to their fledgelings young. 

Farewell, thou Ruin gray ! thy tale is told — 
No more thy chequered pages we may scan ! 

Thou standest here, a monument of old 
And fading memories in the mind oi toaxv* 
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11. A DREAM OF THE TIMES OF THE 

COVENANT. 

In still early morning, while yet I reclined, 
In the sleep so refreshing, that labour bestows, 

The shadows of Dream-Land stole over my mind, 
And brought me the visions which now I disclose. 

*Twas a dream of the days which have now long gone by, 
When the dark mountain cave was the Pastor's abode ; 

When the death-smoke of martyrs oft darkened the sky. 
And men met in secret to worship their God. 

Methought that I lay in a wild lonely glen, 
Which Nature of old had marked out for her own; 

The sweet violet peeped round the sly fox's den, 
And perfume on each balmy rephyr was blown. 

The bright morning sunbeams bathed valley and brae, 
The lark seemed a speck on the breast of the cloud ; 

And the merle from his perch, on the white thorny spray. 
Was warbling a ditty, rich, mellow, and loud. 

The bum from its source on the wide moorland fell, 
Where plover and grouse 'mong the heather-bells hide. 

Came murmuring onward with ripple and swell, 
And kissed the fair flowerets, that bent o*er its tide. 
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And there, on the green sloping hillside, a band 
Of true Covenanters, sat full in my view ; 

Above them, the rocks towered, majestic and grand. 
And o'er them was stretched a bright curtain of blue. 

Strong men, maidens, mothers and children were there, 
All raising their voices in one solemn psalm ; 

While Heaven-ward was wafted the soul-stirring air — 
How chastened the pleasure 1 how holy the calm ! 

The Minister then from the shelf of the rock 

Preached life everlasting, the free gift of Heaven I 

All listening enrapt, while of Jesus he spoke, 
Whose life-blood so freely for sinners was given : 

And " Fear not, my poor suffering Brethren," he said, 
** Though fell Persecution our frames may destroy, 

The soul that on Christ, the Redeemer, is stayed. 
Shall soar from the dust to a kingdom of joy." 

Thus passed the bright Sabbath, till borne on the breeze 
A murmur came floating of soft soothing power ; 

It was the low hum of the homeward bound bees. 

Rich-laden with spoils from each sweet nectared flower. 

Once more the loud praises were wafted on high ; 

And in name of Jehovah a blessing was spoke — 
Then from my fond gaze the fair vision did fly. 

And awaking I found that the dawning had broke. 
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Yes : Dawning had broke, and the Monarch of mom, 
Was chasing the shades with the light of his shield ; 

And thus too, the dawn of the Gospel shall bum 
Till darkness and error are swept from the field 



III. THE PEASE GLEN. 

IN AUTUMN. 

A wild and beautifully wooded valley running down front the 
Lammermoor Hills to the shores of the Frith of Forth, 

I stood on the bridge that o'er-spans the deep valley 
Where 'mong the rough pebbles the Pease waters flow; 

My eye wandered far o'er the wild-wooded hollow, 
That lay fair out -stretching in beauty below. 

Sweet Summer had passed, and the Autumn, so mellow, 
Had touched with his finger the green spreading trees; 

And left there soft traces of msset and yellow. 
Enhancing and heightening their powers to please. 

And up the long glen, from the calm, sunny ocean, 
Low murmuring voices the sea-breezes bore. 

The sound of the waves, as with unceasing motion. 
They washed, with their waters, the rocks on the shore. 
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Down sank the red sun, in his glory and splendour, 
Afar in the bowers of the cloud-curtained West, 

And soft, floating purple light, mellow and tender, 
Illumined wild Ewieside's heath-covered crest 

In low, loving numbers the cushats were cooing, 
The daws clamoured loud o'er the ivy-clad wall, 

Far up the hill-side, the lone plover was "pe-ewing," 
And from the ripe shocks came the partridge's call 

Sweet minstrels have praised the green dens of the Yarrow, 
And Teviot's fair valley is hallowed by song; 

But where has the Pease-Glen, in beauty, its marrow, 
The dells and the conies of Scotland among ? 

O ! memory of Scott ! could I touch with my finger 1 
The wild wizard harp which awoke at thy will. 

To strike but one note, that the echoes might linger, 
And blend, with the sound of the murmuring rill. 

Ah ! wishes are vain, but where'er I am roaming, 
Those beauties my memory aye shall retain; 

And my heart shall go forth, in the gloom of the gloaming, 
To visit the wild-wooded valley again ! 
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IV, THE PEASE GLEN. 
IN spRma 

Pease ! once I sung thee, when Autumn was glowing, 
Wlien flowerets were fading, and Nature forlorn, 

Wlien trees their sere leases on the streamletwese throwing. 
And birds sat in silence on hazel and thorn : 

Now from the sunny South green Spring returning, 
Blowing her life-giviAg breath o'er the glen, 

Long buried beauties of Nature unuming. 
Calls me to strike my weak harp once again. 

Through thy wild mazes, as lonely I wander, 
Fair buds are bursting, on bank, bush and tree, 

Birks on the breezes their balmy sweets squander, 
Saughs hang their tassels, rich beds for the bee. 

Primroses blow by the swift flowing waters. 

Blue violets peep through their gay grassy screen, 

Go^i-ans, the fairest of Flora's fair daughters. 
Stars of earth's firmament, spangle the green« 

Here, where the ivy sprays closely are clinging 

Round the rough limbs of this wide^preading oak ; 

Here, let me rest, while the birds' ditties ringing 
Wake the wild echoes of hillside and rock. 
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Near me the wee wren is chirping and " twitting," 

O'er me the robin is chanting his strain, 
Round me, from bough to bough airily flitting, 

Blithe linnets warble their sweetest refrain. 

Down from the mountain tops gray shadows creeping, 
Tell that bright Phoebus has sunk to his rest ; 

Gloaming once more hath the earth in its keeping. 
Hour of the Muses the dearest and best ! 

Merles, from their dreams on the hawthorn awaking, 

Fill the deep glen with melodious song. 
Thrushes, their haunts in the bracken forsaking, 

Join in the chorus and bear it along. 

LaVrocks are lilting, and wild whaups wide calling, 
High o'er the heather-clad hills of Dulaw, 

Still, let me linger when night-dews are falling. 
Lonely " sweet Pease"! in thy loved greenwood shaw. 
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V. FAST CASTLE. 

[The nuns of this fortress, which was in olden times almost im- 
pregnable, are situated on the eastern extremity of the Lammer- 
moor Hills — ^a short distance along the coast west of St. Abbs. 
It is the "Wolfs Crag" of Sir Walter Scott's "Bride of 
Lammermoor."] 

I Stand on the rock that, for ages on ages, 
Has braved the fierce wrath of the wild rolling tide, 

The tide that below me still thunders and rages 
All vainly, to humble its stem rugged pride. 

I gaze on the ruins all crumbling and hoary, 
That often have echoed the loud battle fiay ; 

Gone — gone is their strength and long-faded their glory, 
Defeced by the finger of ruthless Decay. 

How short is the day of Man's proudest creation ! 

How like its creator a swift passing shade ! 
Like " mist on the mountain " it fades firom its station. 

And green grows the spot where its relics are laid ! 

As backward I look down the long dreamy vista 

Of years — that have sunk under Time's swelling wave! 

Old scenes rise before me, dim, cloud-like, and misty, 
From out the dark gloom of Oblivion's grave ! 
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I see high above me the massive walls towering, 
Where Silence enthroned reigns supreme over all ; 

The battlements silent are frowning and lowering, 
And hushed is the clank of the draw-bridge's fall. 

I see the steel-helmeted warriors striding, 

But rust dims their armour, unheard is each foot ; 

And mark 1 yonder boat on the blue billows riding, 
Her oars are all idle, her rowers are mute ! 

The ensign, that* high o*er the castle is showing. 
Hangs gloomily downward in deep, darksome fold ; 

Untouched by the breezes that sea-ward are blowing — 
Its 'scutcheon is hidden — its motto untold. 

But Twilight's dim shadows, dark, gathering o'er me, 
Dispel the illusion — ah ! short was its reign ! 

And slowly it flits, like a ghost, from before me. 
And leaves me alone 'mid the ruins again. 

Alone, with my thoughts, while the waves round me dashing, 
Seem wailing a dirge for the fate of my dream ; 

And from yon bold headland, now waning, now flashing, 
The "Star of St. Abbs " shows his bright, warning beam. 

Beam on, thou fair Beacon Light ! o'er the blue ocean ! 

To me thou art dearer than turret or dome, 
Though surges are seething in wildest commotion. 

Thy ray guides the tempest-tossed mariner home. 
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VI. THE SEA. 

I gaze upon the stormy, troubled, ocean, 

I hear her crested waves 
Wakmg, as in they roll with restless motion, 

The echoes of her caves. 

Like armed hosts, impatient for the battle. 

They swell, with deafening roar ; 
Then hurl their force, with thunder, crash and rattle. 

Upon the sounding shore : 

They deem the rocks on their domain intruding ; 

And, dashing to the fray, 
They drench the sea-gull, o'er her fledgelings brooding, 

With showers of blinding spray : 

They wash the heaving decks of gallant vessels. 

They crush their creaking sides. 
While, far abroad, the broken spars and trestles 

Are borne upon their tides. 

They whirl aloft the strongest, proudest galley. 

Above their highest crest ; 
Anon, they hide her in a foamy valley. 

And deem it but a jest. 



i 
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Where is the bark can brave their seething surges? 

What human arm can quell 
The mountain-billows, when old Boreas urges 

The storm-wind from its cell ? 

O, sea 1 when calm and fair, in peace, thou flowest, 

Sweet is thy soothing song ; 
But when, in storms, thy mighty wrath thou showest, 

How terrible ! how strong ! 



VII. THE SONG OF THE PLOUGH. 

Now, hands to the plough, boys \ cheerily, 

Let us furrow the fallow-field, 
Preparing the soil to receive the seed, 

And a harvest to man to yield : 
For the seed-time has come, and merrily, 

The seed from the broad-sheet we fling, 
For, surely we know that the seed which we sow 

A reward for our labour will bring. 

Now, hands to the plough, boys ! manfully. 

As toiling o'er valley and hill — 
Let us guide the plough with a strong sure grasp. 

Let us work with a hearty will ; 
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Let us cover the good seed, carefully, 
In the lap of the warm, brown, ^arth : 

Then to us shall the time of the harvest prove, 
A season of gladness and mirth. 

Now, hands to the plough, boys ! warily. 

Let the furrow be straight and fair : 
The time of our sowing full often we find 

A season of labour and care : 
And e'en as we labour unsparingly 

The seed in its season to sow, — 
So joy shall be ours, when we gamer the grain, 

In the glory of Autumn's glow. 



VIIL WINTER: 1874. 

Now fresh October's cloudy sky. 

And latest fruits have passed away ; 
Once more hath Autumn rolled her course, 
And Winter now with giant force, 
O'er all the earth holds sway. 

The fields, within his iron grasp. 

Ring back the echoes of our tread ; 
The falling snow-flakes paint the ground, 
And plants and flowerets droop around. 
All withered, pale, and dead. 
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The trees stand like grim skeletons, 
Nor spray nor leaflet can we find, 
Save where the gnarled and sombre oaks, 
Defiant, wave their straggling locks 
Upon the wintry wind. 

The birds flock silent and forlorn. 

To barn-door step, or granary eaves. 
And seek their scanty pittance there. 
For fields and hedge-rows all are bare 
Of fruit or sheltering leaves. 

To ice-bound pond, or frozen lake, 

The merry curlers hasten on. 
And cheerily speed the good old game. 
While o'er the ice, with steady aim. 

Loud booms the polished stone. 

And now in many a humble home. 

The Christmas garlands green are made ; 
And mothers tell each listening child. 
How Christ the Saviour, meek and mild, 
Was in a manger laid. 

Come, fellow-mortals ! come, and learn 

A lesson from the closing year : 
Let us be useful, while we may 
And work, while it is called to-day. 
For wintry age draws near. 
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But Winter soon will pass away, 
And tuneful birds shall sweetly sing, 

When Nature rends her veil in twain ; 

Then trees and flowers shall bud again, 
To welcome back the Spring. 



IX. SONNET. NOVEMBER, 1873. 

The flowery glory of the year has fled 

To other climes, with many a bird, whose song 
Made jubilant the Earth all summer long ; 

And Nature mourns as mother for her dead : 

A sable sadness sits upon her face, 

The struggling sun, in vain, strives to dispel ; 
The bitter blasts which Winter sends to tell 

Of his approach, have stolen all her grace. 

Ah, dark November ! harbinger of woe — 

Dread month ! — the gloomiest of all the year — ^ 
Our hearts by thee were all unstrung with fear — 

And Hope herself were dead did we not know — 

That flowers will come again — that birds will sing. 

When Earth shall wake, and welcome back the Spring ! 



SUNSET IN AUTUMN. IJ 



X. RENTON BUSH. 

O ! Renton Bush ! the beauties sweet, 

Of all thy vemal bowers, 
Assume a form the more complete, 

In twilight's balmy hours r 
The silky leaflets, on the trees. 

Drop 'neath a weight of dew ; 
And perfume floats on every breeze. 

From flowers of every hue. 

But lovely though these scenes may be, 

More fair than tongue can tell, 
My heart still yearns the heath to see. 

That waves on yonder fell : 
The wild glad freedom of the hills, 

The plover's ringing voice, 
The music of the moorland rills, 

Shall ever be my choice. 



XL SUNSET IN AUTUMN, 

The Autumn winds sigh softly overhead, 
As low among the heather-blooms I lie; 

My flocks feed calmly round my fragrant bed, 
Peers from the brake, the leveref s gentle eye, 
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The sun, loW'sinking o'er the western sea, 
Tinges the fleecy clouds with golden light; 

The dew falls softly on the flowery lea, 

Warning the bee to take its homeward flight 

On balmy breezes from the hazel dell, 
The cushat's note is borne along the hill ; 

And far and wide, o'er moor and mountain fell. 
The heath-cock sounds his slogan loud and shrilL 

The slanting beams I can no longer trace. 

His daily course bright Sol once more hath run, 

And Cynthia, gliding on with queenly grace. 
Sheds her pale glory o'er the moorland dun. 



XII. THE RETURN HOME. 

Now, ance again I tread the hills 

Wi' step baith free and fast. 
An' joyously toy bosom thrills 

Wi' memories o' the past. 
Ance mair I hear the breezes light * 

Sigh ower the heichts an' howes, 
An' view afar thro' dusky night 

The weel-kent ** Lowrie's Knowes." * 

♦ NeAr Dowlaw. 
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Wi' ilka breath the heather's scent 

I freely breathe again, 
While hopes lang in my bosom pent 

Spring a' to life again ; 
The skies put on a deeper blue, 

The stars a brichter flame, 
A' nature takes a bonnier hue, 

As I draw nearer hame. 



XIIL THE FAIRIES. 

I wander'd the wud in the gloamin* gray, 
When the dew hang thick on the thorny spray ; 
When the Zephyrs croon'd the leaves amang, 
An' the cricket chirp'd his wearie sang. 
Twas the time when the wak'nin' hoolets cam* doon 
To swoof thro' the air wi* an eerie soon' ; • 
When faded the last licht streak i' the West ; 
When the mavis an' lintie had gane to their nest ; 
When the lav'rock his hinmaist sang had sung, 
An* the sweet blue-bell had vespers rung, 
I laid me doon, in the greenwud shaw, 
An' noo I maun tell what I heard an' saw ; 
As I lay in a bower, o' the birk sae green. 
An* lookit abroad on the dark'nin* scene. 
I thocht on the sichts that were seen langsyne, 
They hae passed frae oor ken like a dream divine, 
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An' 1 wish't I had lived in thae aulden days, 
To hae seen but a glimpse o' the lichtlie fays. 

Then the Mune unveiled her lichtsome face, 
An' shone thro* the air wi' a winsome grace ; 
An- a distant soond cam' doon the dell, 
Like the tinklin' sweet o' the silver bell ; 
An' a hope creept up to my bosom then, 
That Fairies still wauk'd i' the haunted glen ! 

As that music sweet to the glebe drew near, 
I look't thro' a gap o' the tangled bre'er ; 
An' on thro' the mellow munelit glade 
A troop o' tiny bein's rade, 
O' the fairest forms an' the loveliest hue, 
An' they burst like a dream on my raptured view i 
Their beauteous steeds were like the milk — 
Their bridle reens o' the broider'd silk — 
Their mantles gleam'd like the rainbow's sheen 
An' the dew-draps vied wi' their glancin' een : 
Swith fled the wee bat on flichterin' wing 
As onward they rade to the fairy ring. 

When they reach'd the ring where flowerets fair 
Shed fragrance sweet on the balmy air, 
The milk-white steeds a' faded away. 
Like gossamer licht on a summer day. 
An' the sweet bells rang a partin' chime. 
As they left the dell in its midnicht prime. 

In the Munelicht they stude — a winsome band — 
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While ilka ane held a slender wand. 
They seemed bricht Bein's o' heavenly mould 
Come doon to veesit this sinfu' wold : 
Then they sang sic a mild an' wondrous sang 
That my ears wi' the music rang an* rang. 

The words o' the sang I couldna tell, 
But the measures sae sweetly rase an' fell, 
I thocht I cou'd hae breathed my life away^ 
As I listened to that bewitchin' lay : 
Then it died away ower holt an' lea 
In a strain o' meltin' melodie ; 
An* I turned away — foi* it thrill'd sae sweet—* 
That my een grew dim wi' a wish to greet 
Whan I lookit again on the circle green 
There sat the peerless Fairy Queen ; 
Her throne was a rose — an' a garland bright 
0' heather encircled her broo sae white. 
Her footstool a daisy^a sweet wee gem — 
An her mantle was shorn frae the Rainbow's hem* 
The sceptre she wielded in regal power 
Ower the Fairies, by glade and greenwud bower. 

Then a silvery voice fell on my ear, 
An' breathless I listened the words to hear : — 
" My loyal subjects," the queen began. 
But that speech wasna' made for the ear o' man ! 
I heard nae mair, for the Syren sleep 
My senses luird in a slumber deep ; 
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i 

i An' I sleep't till the dawn's first rosy licht 

I Was chasin' away the shades o' the nicht 

Whan I open'd my een the fairies were gane 
An' I lay i' the birken shaw my lane. 

Tho' aften I've wander*d the dowie dell 
Whan the mime shone sweet ower muir an* fell. 
An Elf or a Fairy I've ne'er seen mair, 
But the time may come, sae I'll no despair. 



■ I 



XIV. OOR ONLY BAIRNIE. 



A sister's child. 



Laddie ! wi' the lauchin' e'e ! 

Bonnie, bl)^hsome, little sonny, 
Wha cou'd help frae likin' thee ? — 

Aye sae pawkie, sweet, an' funny : 
Thro' the hoose, the lee-lang day. 

Hear his gleesome prattle ringin' — 
Bent on naething but his play, 

An' his sang, sae sweetly singin' ! 

Mammie there her baimie sees 
Playin' aye sae bricht and canny. 

Whiles a kindly word she gies. 
Whiles she chides her little manny ! 
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See him, wi' his faither's hat, 

Stickin' on his saucy croonie 1 
Off wi't noo . — I kenna what 

I'm to dae wi' sic a loonie. 

In oor hame, ye micht hae seen 

Twa three weeks sin' sic a laddie. 
But sin' syne has trouble been — 

Left us naething, but his shaddie : 
White as snaw, his sbilpit cheeks 

Reft o' a' their bonnie roses, 
Iiaigh his voice whene'er he speaks, 

Een that lang e'er bed-time closes, 

Puir wee chap ! the stangs o' pain 

Thro' the nights sae lang and drearie 
Nocht hae left but skin an' bane, 

O' that form sae blythe an' cheerie ; 
But that blight noo off we'll ca' — 

Mammie ! Fill the parritch coggie ! 
Chase that shilpit wean awa ! 

Bring again oor lauchin' roguey ! 
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XV. WHISPERINGS. 

I stood on a cliff by the sea, 
And forth from the long solemn roar 
Of breakers that dash on the shore 

A whisper was wafted to me, 

And thus spake that mystical voice, 
" O ! Love is the essence of life f 
Avoid ever brawling and strife, 

But live on in love, and rejoice !'* 

I roamed o'er the sweet-scented health, 
Leaving breaker and cliff far behind ; 

n 

Still that whisper was borne on the wind, 
Floating round me on each balmy breath. 
Low and soft with a tremulous sigh :-^ 

" O ! Love is the essence of life ! 

Avoid ever brawling and strife, 
But live on in love, till we die ! " 

1 passed where the murmuring streata 
Flowed clear down the green mountain side. 
While the foam-flakes afloat on its tide 

Gleamed bright in the siin*s golden beam : 

A voice whispered forth as before, — 
" O ! Love is the essence of life ! 
Avoid ever brawling and strife. 

But live on in love, evermore ! " 
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XVI. A.SIMILK 

Ae mom when April skies were bricht, 

I saw a wimplin' burnie rowe 
Its limpid waters lauchin' licht 

Adoon a boimie bieldy howe j 
A violet keekin' in its tide 

Her beauty saw reflected there, 
An' fain she lingered by its side, 

To kiss the wavelets ripplin' fair. 

But sime the stormy tempest roared. 

An* black cluds drave athwart the suri, 
The drenchin' rain in torrents poured 

An' dyed the lauchin' burnie dun : 
Then doon the glen it wildly rowed, 

An' tore the violet frae the lea, 
Her tender beauty soird an' dowed, 

Then threw her on its shore to dee* 

Alas ! hoo tnony a human flower 

Acts airtless a' the violet's pairt J 
Fu' sunny shines love's early hour, 

An' joy entwines the guileless hairt ; 
Till rudely waken'd frae their dream^ 

They learn hoo fause an' oath may be i 
An' 'reft o' Hope's last flickerin' beam, 

The violet's weird they hae to dree. 
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XVII. SCOTLAND. 

Comrades ! bear with me a moment, 

Scotland's page I will imfold ; 
Let my muse indulge her fancy, 

Bringing back the days of old. 

Those old times when all were warriors, 
From bald sire to beardless son ; 

Every bouse its owner's castle— 
And himself the garrison. 

Rome -«- the imperial queen of nations- 
Thought our Scottish pride to quell. 

But our ancestors for freedom 
Nobly did her might repel. 

Next the Norsemen her to conquer 
Boldly to our shores they sailed ; 

Let the name of Largs bear witness. 
How disastrously they failed. 

Though the English thought her conquered, 
Wallace still the yoke did spurn : 

Hearts still thrill whene'er is mentioned 
Stirling Brig, or Bannockburn. 
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In the years that have passed o'er us, 
Since those glorious deeds were done, 

Men have learned a nobler lesson, 
Joined two warring States in one. 

While that bond of peace — the Union, 

Shall these sister States combine, 
Scotland's fame shall still be boasted, 

England's star still brighter shine ! 



XVIII. BOYHOOD. 

O ! the happy days of boyhood 
When our hearts are young and bright, 

Roaming gaily through the wildwood 
Gathering nuts and berries bright. 

Through the bushes crush and scramble, 
Where the thorns protect, in vain. 

Rich, ripe clusters of the bramble — 
Jackets tear and faces stain ! 

Watch the merry squirrels springing, 
'Mong the boughs with joyous bound, 

Butterflies their gay flight winging 
O'er the flower-bespangled ground. 
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List the echoes in the dingle, 

Where the song of bird and bee 
With the laughing voices mingle, 

'Neath the spreading forest tree. 

Though these scenes have long passed o'er us, 
Like some pleasing dream of yore: 

Fancy brings them still before us, 

And our hearts grow young once more. 



XIX. THE STREAM. 



I follow the fairy windings 
Of the gentle moorland stream ; 

While its rippling waves dance lightly 
In the wapn sun's dazzling beam : 

I hear its tuneful murmur 
Weaving some mystic rhyme, 

Where the heather bloom 
Blends sweet perfume 
With the scent of the moimtain thjnne. 

An impulse leads me onward, 
Where the crystal waters flow 

Through the fields of brightest verdure, 
Where fragrant flowerets blow. 
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It glides by the sylvan woodland 
Through many a ferny brake 
To the coppice deep, 
Where the elves might sleep, 
Till the gloaming bids them wake. 



Then from the breezy uplands, 
Like a wayward child at play. 

O'er the rocky cascade leaping 
In a cloud of silvery spray ; 

Adown the sloping mountain 
Its eddying wavelets glide. 
And blythely greet 
The meadow sweet. 
That decks the water side. 



Along the pebbly phannel, 
In playful, bounding glee, 

Through woods and fields Elysian 
It wanders pure and free ; 

To join the swelling river 
The waters swiftly roll. 

And mingling glide 
With that great tide, 
To reach the ocean goal. 



o 
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Come then, O toil-worn worker ! 
Away from the endless strife, 

And wash your hands in the streamlet 
From the troubles and cares of Life ; 

Come breathe the mountain breezes, 
Then back to work again. 
And act your part 
With lighter hearty 
Cleansed from each rusty stain. 



XX. SPRING. 

Lo ! she comes in beauty drest, 
From the regions of the West, 
With a crocus full in blosom, 
Fair displayed upon her bosom, 
And a snow-drop on her crest 

Grim old Winter from the land 
Flies before her fairy wand ; 
And all Nature now rejoices. 
Hearken ! to her Zeph)^" voices, 
Sweet and balmy, soft and bland. 
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Gaily now she trips along, 

And the birds — a motley throng, 
When they feel her breath awaken, 
And from broom and withered bracken, 

Welcome her with joyous song. 

See, the tiny streamlet leap ! 
O'er the rocky cascade steep ; 

Through the valley gently gliding ; 

Where upon the surface riding 
Water-flags and rushes sleep. 

Purple violets peep in sight 
From the velvet carpet bright : — ^ 

Beauteous as the eye that gazes 

On the Poet — in the mazes 
Of Imaginative Light 

Now the farmer sows the grain,— 
Gentle Spring brings quick'ning rain ; 

And the seed he now is sowing 

We shall see in beauty blowing, 
When sweet Summer gilds the plain. 

Lambs are skipping o'er the lea, 
Bright buds hang on bush and tree ; 

Hark ! what means that droning, drumming, 

Which from yonder dell is coming ? 
'Tis the hum of honey bee. 
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Gloomy Winter now is gone, 
With his ceaseless, chilling moan, 
Spring has come to chase our sadness, 
Let us, then, with voice of gladness. 
Seat her on the vacant throne I 



XXI. MISTS. 



As we roam among the heather. 

In the quiet summer weather. 
Far across the purple common, 
0*er the camps of Pict and Roman, 

See, the grey mists how they gather ! 

Up from yonder sea-ward valley, 

Making many a merry sally. 

Far and near, we see them straying, 
With the scented breezes playing. 

Now they fly, but quickly rally. 

Now their cooling shades come o'er us. 
And the birds forget their chorus. 

Moor and mountain have they plaided. 
And the sky from sight has faded. 
Scarcely can we see before us. 
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Lovely as an Eastern Houri, 

June is wed to Summer flowery, 

Hark ! the heather bells are ringing, 
While the mountain mists are flinging 

On the bride a dewy dowry. 



XXII. FALLING LEAVES, 

Withered leaves are falling, falling, 
Deep within the wahing woods, 
Where the torrent loudly brawling 
X Wakes the forest solitudes. 

See them lying, lowly lying. 

Crisp, and crackling, 'neath our tread ; 
While the zephyrs softly sighing 

Hymn a requiem for the dead. 

Hear the ring-doves wailing, wailing, 
O'er sweet Summer's sad decay, 

Leafy shelters all are failing. 
Autumn skies are dull and gray. 

c 
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Mark them heaping, softly heaping, 
Mounds above the Robin's grave ! 

Hear his pitying comrades weeping 
'Mong the "boughs that o'er him wave ! 

Tread thetn geiitly^ oh I so gently^ 
Hear their message unto manj 

As they murmur, weakly, faintly: 
" Use your talents while you cam 

Time is speeding, swiftly speeding, 
Summer-joys will soon be past : 

Wailing tears and sighs unheeding-^ 
Youth's bright leaves are falling fast. 

Autumn clouds are rolling, rollings 
Wasted moments ne'er return ; 

Hark ! the mournful bells are tolling 
0*er another lowly urUi" 
***** 

Let us then this message hearing, 
Fight the good fight faithfully. 

Forward press with dauntless bearing 
To the blest Eternity. 
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XXIII. OCTOBER, 1875. 

Black cluds are hingin' in the lift 
Wi' threat'nin' aspect, dark an* low; 

The sun blinks thro' yon azure rift, 
But oh 1 he shines wi' watery glow I 

The swallow plumes his wings an' flits 

To ither countries far awa ! 
The mavis in the hedgerow sits, 

An' frae the hawthorn picks the hawi 

The wudlands noo are mantled a^, 
In pale October's tartan plaid ; 

In showers the withered leaflets fa*. 
An' carpet a' the forest glade. 

On yonder hills the heather-bell 
Has lost its bonnie purple hue ; 

The hinmaist hare-bell rings a knell, 
For faded comrades, ance sae blue. 

But yet, October, month o' skaith ! 

Wi' a' thy cluds an' drippin' showers, 
Wi' a' thy blasts o' frosty braith. 

That nip the leaves frae off" the bowers ; 
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Wi' a' thy sere an* withered flowers, 
I lo'e thee well, IVe lo*ed thee lang ; 

E'en thoughts o' thee possess the power 
To gar me lilt a blithesome sang. 

In thee, the muircock crooser craws 
At dawnin' on the muirland wide, — ' 

In thee, the dark'nin' gloamin' draws 
The peasant tp his ingle side. 

In thee, the school-boy seeks the glen. 
It's storq o* hazel nuts tQ pree ; 

An' clusters black, in brambly den, 
On ilka bendin' twig we see. 

Hoo oft hae I, wi' cronies twa, 
Roamed thro* the wuds the lee-lang day, 

Nor thocht to pairt, until we saw 

The advancin' shadep o' gloamin' gray ! 

Sweet joys an' pleasures vanished lang 
Thou bring'st afore my memory's e'e ; 

Accept thou, then, my gratefu* sang — 
All hail, October ! Hail to thee ! 



1 haiU Rftiremer.: l-lu -. 
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With early shepherd would I leave my bed. 
To hail the first approach of dawning mom, 

Ancl see the sky-larl^, with wide pinions spread 
Soar to the skiesi, with impulse nature-bom. 

And I would list his downward floating strains, 
With ear alert to catch each fluttering part. 

While the wild crimson-tide leaped in my veins, 
And a great joy swelled throbbing through my heart 

Then would I see the lusty sower stride 
With measured step, the fallow field along, 

The yellow com from seed-sheet scattering i^dde. 
While hopes of rich increase his bosom throng. 

And through the fickle* Spring-time, would I hear 

The hum of insects dancing in the sun ; 

He smiles a while, their tiny life to cheer — 

Then hides his ray — and their short race is run. 
# * « * 

But i>ow, fair Summer comes, with balmy breeze, 
To waft my sad-toned numbers through the air ; 

With ever- varying scenes n^y sight to please. 
And blow from off my brow the mists of care. 

Neath Summer's sapphire skies, I lone would stray. 
See many a flowery bell in beauty bloom — 

Gaze on the glory of departing day — 
And scent the queenly rose's rich perfume. 
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Then would I watch the spiky-bladed grain 
Upspringing from the earth with progress slow ; 

High sprout the stately stalks, till o*er the plain — 
Like ocean-waves before the breeze they blow. 

Then when the Summer dies, and Autumn wan, 
The season of the " sere and yellow leaves*' — 

Comes forth to sweep the flowers from hill and lawn, 
And bind the waving com in golden sheaves : 

Amid September's warm and sui>ny glow — 
Forth with the merry reapers would I roam— r- 

And see — whom late I saw in Spring-time sow. 
Bearing, with song and joy-^his harvest honje. 

And pensive, wandering by the waning woods 

At drowsy noon, beneath the sultry sky. 
Would hear, low-sounding through their solitudes, 

The sober plumed cushat's cooing cry. 

There would I list, at shadowy gloaming tide. 
Along the stubble field the partridge call ; 

See from the brake the tender leveret glide ; 
And moralize upon the leaves that fall. 

And when gray Winter o'er the earth has spread 

His soft white robe of snowy draperie — 
When flocks and herds are penned in fold and shed, 

And ploughs lie idle on the buried lea : 
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Chased from the woods and fidlds br Boreas cold — 

Among mj boc^^s. Retirement:, would I dwell ; 
There to commone with master-minds of old, 
with weak band, to wake niy hnic shcflL 



Thus throng the year, i^in caUhr wodDd I 
Thus learn withovit sonpske or fiar to greet 

Glim Deadi — the teiror-kiiEg — nssn^s mcHtal foe^ 
And yield to him with Kesqgaa&ooa meet. 

Ah ! irinen wkh pressed. eEto{}<ii3red igre we gaze 

On aQ the beuuxies ot t&is eartSdIi- scenes 
How Grange to ki&ow. t£Lxt int a few sBuvt dais 
Oor frames shafT cEiiocdkfier isea^fL cfie Euerb^e gieen 

Btxt W&.T shiodki I be s&i? w£lt s&odid I s^? 

Or idlT monm o^o: ti>frng moctir blsxnn? 
Look foctfe. niT sooL wrch tmh s fcdSevins^ ere ! 

Tbere 5 tima:. bndtcer EEte bevond die tomb ! 
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XXV. VERSES. 

WRITTEN ON SEEING A SEA-GULL ALONE AND FAR 

FROM THE SEA-SHORE. 

Bold-mng^d sea-bird ! why so lonely straying 

Far from thy rocky home, 
Round which the wild sea-breezes still are playing, 

Above the ocean foam ? 

Say ! dost thou hail from yonder cliflfs So hoary — 

From yon rude cavemed halls, 
Where strong Fast Castle, famed in olden story, 

Still lifts its ruined walls ? 

Hast thou e'er heard the screaming of the plover 

On Redheugh*s purple fells ? 
Or skimmed o'er Lumsden- Dean's wild hazelly cover, 

Where bloom the blue hare-bells ? 

Ah ! round those scenes, my thoughts still love to linger ; 

And thy dear form once more 
Points memory back as with an out-stretched finger. 

To happy da}^ of yore ; 

When by the sounding sea-shore, lightly roaming. 

From care and sorrow free, 
I watched the dewy, shadowy, summer gloaming 

Fall over Land and Sea. 
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There have I seen the sea-gulls homeward flying. 

On pinions swift and strong ; 
Have heard their downy fledglings, loudly crying 

The rocky crags among. 

But now far from these joys, I sadly wander, 

With sorrow on my brow. 
The heather there its sweetest scent may squander, 

I may not breathe it now. 

Here " exiled from my home and all its pleasures " — 

My heart hath lost the glow 
Of transport, at the grand old sounding measures. 

Of Ocean's ebb and flow. 

But thou, bold rider of the stormy breezes ! 

Free as the lightning's ray — 
Wherever thy unbiassed fancy pleases, 

Thy pinions cleave a way. 

Then, hie thee, to yon cottage by the Ocean ! 

And tell my loved ones there, 
Their distant wanderer longs, with fond devotion, 

Life in their midst to share. 

And tell them, that this hope shall aye attend me 

Where'er my footsteps roam : 
Please God, the time shall come, when fate shall send me 

Back to my sea-side home. 
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XXVI. HOME THOUGHTS. 

Full oft, on Sabbath eve, when low the Sun 

Sinks to his glowing bed, far in the West. 

My fancy bursts her prison bars, and flies 

To yonder cottage, standing high above 

The gray sea-walls that check the advancing waves. 

And meet, with front unmoved, the rolling surf — 

To hurl it, lightly backward, in the lap 

Of Ocean, — seething in a mass of foam. 

Yes ! there she flies, and straightway after her ' 
Forth bounds my spirit, with a mighty throb 
Of pent-up longing. Ah ! how drearily 
The days and weeks lag on, when absent far 
From home and frieqds, while heart and soul are sad 
With thankless toil, unpleasant, tasteless task 1 

Then O ! how sweet it is to leave the cares. 
And all the vain anxieties of toil — 
To reach, if but in spirit — once again. 
The breezy hills, all clad in purple bloom, 
Diffusing fragrance through the balmy air. 

But dearer still I love in thought to roam 
Across the fragrant heath, and there to reach 
The cot that holds a world of wealth to me. 
Though but a simple Scottish peasant's cot. 
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No garden-plot bedecks its homely front, 
Nor trailing creepers cling around the walls > 
The brown peat-stack adorns the gable end ; 
A box of mignonette stands on the sill ; 
And, with delightful odour and perfume. 
Fills every balmy summer breeze that strays 
Within its reach ; and makes it sweeter stilL 
Within that cot, a gentle mother's heart 
Beats in response to mine — sl father too. 
Though distant far^ still speaks to me, and there 
A brother and a sister, dearer far 
To me, than brightest gems from Indian minesi 
These constitute the wealth of which I spoke ; 
And there once more I take my wonted place. 
Ere yet the lamp is lit — ^and when the soft 
Gray Twilight — swooping down with noiseless win 
Darkens each comer of the room, and gives 
A brighter lustre to the rosy flame, 
That flickers from the grate on every face, 
And lends a brighter glory to each smile. 

O ! how I love, in the dim twilight hour. 
To watch the mellow flame leap from the grate. 
And throw fantastic shadows on the walls ; 
Now sparkling on a gilded picture frame — 
Then back receding leave it in the shade : 
Anon it seems to draw each shape and form 
From out the painted canvass into life, 
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Until they move and dance upon the air 
In a mysterious sort of coranto : 
And the imaginative mind brings forth 
All the old tales of goblins and of ghosts ; 
Till gazing long, in thought we lose ourselves, 
And seem to live, not in the life that is, 
But in a strange, dim, life of Imagery ! 

Then fades the twilight into night, and then 
The lamp is lit, and on the table fair 
The evening meal is spread ; and gentle Peace 
With Bounty's sister, sweet Contentment, joins 
To bless the board, while Love looks on and smiles. 



XXVIL SCOTIA'S BORDER LAND. 

Nae gentle Muse will I invoke frae famed Parnassus' hill. 
To make my rhym^ glide saft alang, an' smooth each 
nigged line \ 
Nae high strung lay, for guerdon gay, shall task my rustic 
skill; 
A hamely heart, a hamely harp, a hamely sang is mine. 
I'll sing in the braid Doric tongue, a lilt o* hill an' glen — 
O' muirlands wide an' rocky dells, an' mountains green 
an' grand ; 
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Ill sing o* rivers winding fair, through mony a dowie den, 
O'er 2l the storied length an' breadth o* "Scotia's 
Border Land ! " 



From where, upon the Eastern coast, the ocean floods 
before 
St Abb's his rocky barrier rears deep-seamed wi* mony 
a scaur — 
To where far Solway ebbs an' flows, upon the sounding 
shore. 
Fame gilds the land wi' gowden light — a never-settin' 
star. 
Oft has the yeoman*s slbgah cry re-choed through her 
vales. 
When, on her soil, a Southron foe had dared to take 
his stand ; 
And oft the stalwart I^oresters have trooped from hills an' 
dales, 
And boldly dared, or nobly died, for " Scotia's Border 
Land!" 



When from her highest mountain tops, aroimd both far 
an' near. 
With fiery tongues the Beacons sent the tidings of the 
fray, 
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The shepherd seized the barbed crook, the hind the 

ready spear, 
• And to the chieftain's banner thronged to swell his fair 

array. 
From Liddel-side, in warrior pride, the doughty Elliot 

rode, 
And bold Buccleugh, 'mid kinsmen true, left Teviot's 

classic strand ; 
From silvery Tweed, Home's battle steed before his 

Merse-men strode ; 
And many a laUrel wreath was Won for "Scotia's 

Border Land." 

Then, when the tempest brewed at Rome burst on the 
wondering world} 
When blood of martyrs dyed the ground and priestly 
rage was high, — 
Within her verdant valleys was the Covenant flag unfurled ; 
A bright and sunny spot she shone in that dark cloudy 
sky. 
Where was it that the Psalms were raised, as gloaming 
shades cam' doon, 
By buirdly men whose hands held baith the Bible an' 
the brand ? 
Where was it kingly Cameron won the holy martyr's 
croon? 
But 'mang tlie moors an' mosses wild o' "Scotia's 
Border Land I " 
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There— guardian o'er fair Mercia's bounds — dun Lam- 
merlaw is seen, 
Chief o' the hills that bear his name, a gallant train I 
trow ; 
There, Cheviot rules his craggy peaks, a giant broad and 
green — 
The traces of a thousand years deep furrowed on his 
brow — 
There, dark and heathy Ruberslaw towers silent and 
alone, 
There Eildon shows his triple crest hewn by a 
master hand, 
And many a hundred storied hills and many a lofty 
cone 
Proclaim the gloiy ^d renown of "Scotia's Border 
Land ! " 

Immortal bards have praised her worth in many a fade- 
less strain. 
Have sung the hallowed memories p* a' ber winding 
streams—^ 
Strains that can kindle aged heaits wi' youthful fire again, 
And memories bright, that tinge wi' light, the lanely 
exile's dreams. 
O ! glorious land of love and truth, of song and battle 
fame ! 
Where each gray cairn's a hero's grave thrice touched 

by glory's wand 1 
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My heart aye bounds wi' quickened throb at mention o' 
thy name, 
The wale o* Freedom's pioneers, fair " Scotia's Border 
Land!" 



XXVIII. WINTER. 

Snell, stormy winter now has come 

Wi' drivin* sleet an' feathery snaw ; 
Dame Nature's face looks sour an' glum, 

An' wild the northern tempests blaw ; 

But let the tempest rage awa', 
For time an' tide maun hae their sway — 

Aroon' the cosie fire we'll draw, 
An' brave the carle, sae snell an' gray. 

Come trim the lamp, an' draw the blinds. 

Let mirth an' laughter circle firee ; 
We'll thraw cauld care upon the winds. 

An' chase the hours wi' game an' glee; 

Bid ilka shade o' sadness flee, 
Let ilka e'e be bricht an' clear ; 

Come lilt a joyous lay wi' me, 
We're safe frzt Winter's icy spear. 

D 
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We*ll carena then, though tempests roar, 

Wi' gusty sough an' angry maen, 
Though lowerin' cluds in torrents pour 

Their wrath against the window pane; 

But aye well sing oor cheerie strain, 
An' droon the storm-spirit's angry voice ; 

For Spring shall sune return again, 
An' Nature shall ance m^ir rejoice. 

Yes ! Spring shall come, an' ance mair bring 

Sweet flowerets to ilk lanely dell ; 
Ance mair 1*11 hear the hntie sing, 

Ance mair I'll tread the heather bell; 

Ance mair I'll reign, ower muir an' fell, 
A king wi' undisputed right ; 

My only care, my flocks to tell, 
Atween the gloamin' an' the night 

Wi' lovin' helpmate, fair an* sweet, 
My humble hame an' board to share, 

My hameward step wi' smiles to greet. 
An* soothe my mind frae warldly care : 
A banquet seems my simple fare. 

When sweet contentment gilds the board, 
My cot, a little palace rare, 

When 'twined by love's bright silken cord. 
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111 tune the voice o' ilka rill, 

An* catch ilk zephjnr's balmy sigh ; 
An' should my sway lack something still — 

My fJEUicy shall the rest supply. 

Ill rule the fairy realms that lie 
In regions far ftae mortal ken, 

Where forms an' flowers o' brightest dye> 
Make Paradise in ilka glen. 

Nae court hae 1, nor courtiers fine, 

But ae true freend o^ canine breed 
To share my plaid thro' storm an' shine—* 

A kindly word his only meed. 

Be mine, upon my pipe to screed 
A gleesome ditty when I'm glad ; 

Be thine the task — my mountain reed- 
To cheer me, when I'm dour or sad. 

Be mine to watch the early sun. 

Rise frae his bed o' rosy hue ; 
Wi' him to seek the muirlan' dun-— 

An' bathe in momin's mellow dew ; 

In thought I'd mount the ether blue, 
Alang its airy heights to skim ; 

Or, join the sky-lark as he flew> 
An' hear him trill his matin hymn* 
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I wadna change my humble hame, 

Wi' sweet content an' love entwined. 
For earthly monarch's wealth an' fame, 

His sceptre, crown, an' a' combined. 

New joys at ilka turn I find, 
In ilka glance o' Nature's e'e ; 

Nae cares o' State oppress my mind — 
Ambition has nae charms for me. 

Then, let snell Winter bite, an' snarl. 

An' shake his white locks on the gale ; 
We'll brave his rage, the grey-beard carle ! 

Through driftin' snaw, an* drivin' hail ; 

An' let him wail, ower hill an' dale, 
Or blaw his wildest, fiercest blast, 

We've routh o' bannocks, brose, an' kail. 
To cheer us, till his reign be past 



XXIX. THE HERD LADDIK 

AVhere Lammermuir's wild heathy mountains 
Are met by the deep roarin' sea ; 

Where Ale frae his dark mossy fountains, 
Rowes eastward to meet wi' the E'e, 
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A herd-laddie, happy an* healthy, 

Lang tended his fleecy flocks there ; 
Though fortune had ne'er made him wealthy. 

He scarce kent the meanin* o' care. 



He wad rise in the dawn o' the momin' 

When Nature lay dewy an* still, 
Ere yet the dun mountains adomin' 

The sun had look'd over the hill. 

An* off wi* his collie he'd sally 

The mists o' the momin* amang, 
To rove over hill-side an* valley, 

An* listen the lark's matin sang. 

Frae Daurna's* high tap as he daundered, 
He wad hail the first blink o' the sun. 

An* view the bricht diamond-draps squandered 
Ower meadow an* muirland sae dun. 

He wad watch the wee ewe-gowan waken, 
An* shake dowie sleep frae her e*e. 

An* *neath the green feathery bracken, 
The sweet, modest, violet wad see. 

* A hill OD the western extremity of Coldingham Moor. 
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Then 'mang the lang grass o' the conies, 
He wad gather the bonnie blue bell ; 

An' seek, frae the noon's glowin' glories 
The shades o' the deep hazel delL 

An' there, while the blaebjerries puin'. 
He wad hear the birds liltin' above, 

An' listen the cushat doves cooin' 
Their low tender numbers o* love. 

An' when the feir star o' the gloamin* 
Keek'd forth frae the curtains o* night, 

Proclaimin' that Luna was comin* 
In mantle o' silvery light : 

When high on the hill-taps sae eerie. 
His flocks in their grassy lairs lay I 

Then hame wad he gae blythe an' cheerie, 
To rest till anithqr nejw day. 

Thus spent he the bright summer weather, 
'Mid scenes which a monarch might please ; 

His carpet — ^the gay purple heather — 
His music the hum o' the bees. 

But pleasures— "like poppy-flowers perish," 
Sae perished thae herd-laddie days, 

Yet, deep in my breast I can cherish 
A vision o' vaJUes an' braes. 
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An' aye, when I hear thee * sweet singin' 
O' herd-laddies, comes, an' rills — 

It sends my wild fancy, back wingin^ 
To visit my dear native hills. 



XXX. TO MY SISTER, 



Sister ! to thee, I fain would sing 

A lay of fondest brother's love ; 

But since I left my native grove, 
My harp hath lost its sweetest string. 

Let hill and rock and sounding sea, 
Take up the scattered notes of song, 
And shew the heart's affection strong, 

That lives within my breast for thee. 

For though, far distant, I must roam, 

With spirit sad and weary feet ; 

My heart can still its kindred meet, 
Around the dear, old hearth at home, 

*A Poem appeared in the ** People's Friend," signed 
Dorothea— describing an imaginary *♦ Herd Laddie." This 
was Walter's reply to it ; and it is a very exact representation qf 
the scenes and occupations of his own boyhood. — Ed. 
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There — ^where the North Sea's blue waves swell 
Upon the wild, rock-guarded shore — 
And with sad ceaseless-sounding roar 

Their sorrows to the night-winds tell — 

High on the rocks, all seamed and bare, 
The sea-birds, from their wanderings, rest, 
Or press the wave with snowy breast. 

Like Ocean spirits, calm and fair : 

And so my heart, while wandering wide — 
With many an anxious longing yearns. 
Till, like a bird, it back returns, 

Borne on bright Memory's flowing tide. 

At times I see the sunset's glow 
Shed golden light on roof and wall : 
But sweetest visions fade and pall. 

Ere yet their presence we can know. 

And there I see thee, thinking, stand. 

Of one — a Brother — unforgot ; 

And sorrowing, that he cometh not ; 
And there — I take thee by the hand. 

Come ! let us walk across the hills 
All in their night-dress swathed and shrouded, 
When stars are up and skies unclouded, 

And Nature all her voices stills. 
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Come 1 let us 'neath the pale star-light 

List to the murmur of the rills ; 

My brain their mystic music fills 
With fairy dreams and fancies bright 

Glad thoughts arise, unmixed with pain, 
While gazing on their rippling waves 
Long buried hopes spring from their graves, 

And send a thrill through every vein. 

Oft by these rills my flocks IVe fed — 
And sung of Love, — and dreamed of Fame— 
But now my thoughts are growing tame — 

And Fame's bright page is yet unread. 

But Love — the Cherub — ever fair 
Still sounds, at times, his tuneful lyre ; 
But chastened is his youthful fire, 

Cooled by the 'whelming floods of care. 

Still as I sail Life's rock-girt sea. 

True as the needle points the pole, 

So love shall point my weary soul 
To Hope, and Joy — to Home, and thee. 
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XXXI. I WANDER ALANE. 

I wander alane o'er the muirlands sae dreary, 
Where blythesome an* canty I've mony a day been, 

Nae mellow-toned mavis Jilts love to his deary, 
Amang the broon brackens, that ance were sae green. 

Cauld, canldly aroond me, the snell winds are sighin', 
The pale stragglin' sun-beams make whiter the snaw, 

Where deep o'er the mountains an' glens it is lyin'. 
An' shelterless noo, is yon laigh, birken shaw. 

When Spring, in green mantle, blithe Summer was rigging 
I roamed o'er the hills wi' a heart free frae care, 

I watched the wee Unties their cosy nests biggin'. 
An' heard their sweet ditties that rang thro' the air. 

An' aften when Summer around her was thrawin' 
Her flowers an' her favours in ilka lane dell, 

I drank in the sweets frae her lips that were fa'in' ; 
While bees pree'd the cup o' the bright heather bell. 

But Summer has passed, an' the wild Norlan' breezes. 
Are chantin' a dirge for the year that is gone ; 

There's nocht noo in Nature, that gladdens or pleases. 
An' my weary heart joins the sad, moumfu' strain. 
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O ! come gentle Spring ! thou sweet season of gladness, 
And tune the birds' voices on bank, bush, an* tree, 

Come, chase wi* thy presence our sorrow and sadness. 
And cheer the despondence of Nature and me. 



XXXII. MUIRLAND SILENCE. 

There is silence in the valley. 
There is silence on the hill j 

In the dried-up streamlet's channel. 
Lies a broken water mill. 

Not even the bee's long murmurs. 

Among the purple fells. 
Can chase the dreamy stillness, 

That on the muirland dwells. 

Come, then, and let us wander 
Far from the haunts of men ; 

Let us climb the rocky mountains 
And roam through grove and glen. 

Let us lie among the heather 

Upon the sunny knowes, 
Breathing pleasure with the breezes 

That play around our brows. 
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'Tis Autumn, and for downward 
Across the pleasant plain, 

Green and golden, in the sunshine 
Stretch the fields of bearded grain: 

While slowly firom among them, 
Smoke-wreaths climb up the air, 

And show us where each home-stead 
Lies nestled in its lair. 

Then turning to the muirlands. 
We bend the listening ear ; 

What strong heart-stirring music, 
In their silence we can hear I 

The echoes of a thousand years 
Across our memory sweep. 

And joining in the measure 
Our throbbing pulses leap. 
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XXXIII. MY AIN COUNTRY SIDK 

I'm far frae my hame, an* I weary aften whiles 

To see the weel kent faces there, a* wreath'd wi* welcome 

smiles, 
For tho* here a weary exile, forced by cruel fate to bide, 
My heart's among the heather o' " my ain Country Side." 

O* weel can I mind, when the Summer last was here, 
I roamed the breezy muirlands, wi* a step as free*s the 

deer; 
But driven now before the waves o* life's swift-rushin' tide, 
I'm far, far frae the heather o' " my ain Country Side." 

Though fair are the scenes on ilka hand that lie, 

I miss the plover's whistle, an' the whilly-whaup's lood 

cry, 
I hear nae mair the muircock's horn, that rings sae free 

an* wide, 
Amang the hills o' heather in " my ain Country Side." 

Fu* oft when I fet frae the labours o' the day. 

When night has wrapped the dewy earth in shadows dim 

an' gray, 
In dreams I hear my mother's voice, while swells my 

hairt wi' pride, 
O' that's the sweetest music o' " my ain Country Side ! " 
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Auld Time warsles by wi* slow an' laggin' wing, 

He little kens what happiness his flight to me will bring, 

A\Tien the last, lang an' weary months o' exile past shall 

glide- 
An'send me hame ance taair to see " my ain Country Side." 



XXXIV. A HEATHER LILT. 

Can e'er I forget the broon heather 

Or the turf biggit house on the hill. 
Where breezes blaw hither an' thither, 

An* linties their sweet ditties trill; 
When the voice o' the whaup an' the plover 

Comes pealin' o'er muir an' o'er glen, 
An' the muircock aneath the bright cover 

Makes love to the bonnie muirhen ? 

What tho' through the wide-world roamin', 

'Miang kind freends a hame I should meet. 
My thoughts whene'er fell the gray gloamin', 

Wad turn to the heather bells sweet ; 
And whene'er, in the mild Autumn weather. 

The breeze frae the muirland blew free, 
It wad bring the sweet scent o' the heather 

Ower mountain an' valley to me. 
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XXXV. " IT MIGHT BE MUCKLE WAUR." 

O' fain wad I, that Fortune fair 

Wad deign to smile on me, 
An' wi' my lip, I fain wad try 

Her honeyed cup to pree : 
But ne'er a blink o' Fortune's e*e 

E'er comes my airt ava', 
An' at the bitter cup o' fate 

My mou* I still maun thraw. 

I find as thro* the warld sae wide 

I daunder up an' doon, 
He wha has routh o' gudes an' gear, 

Aye bauds the causey's croon ; 
While mony men, wi' nobler minds 

An* hearts mair tried an' true. 
Maun toil aneath the froon that lurks 

On snell Misfortune's broo ! 

This life's a jumble at the best, 

Some sing while other's moan, 
Ane fa's, anither fills his place, 

An* sae the wheel rowes on ; 
Some toil wi' hard an' homy hands, 

An' some wi* weary brain. 
Some dine on choicest venison, 

While ithers pick the ban^\ 
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But shou'd we fa*, an* ithers climb 

To where we ance hae stood, 
Let's mind that ilka backward thraw 

Is gi'en us for oor good : 
There's naething e'er sae ill, but that 

It micht be muckle waur ; 
An* Perseverance cleaves a way 

Thro' mony a rocky scaur. 

Then fretna, freends, where'er we steer, 

Nor at oor lot repine, 
The helm is held by Higher hands 

Than either yours or mine : 
But thro' the strife we'll strive to keep 

A conscience bricht an' clear, 
An' bless the Hand that gi'es us health 

To fecht life's battle here. 



An' shou'd the dull an' darklin' cluds 

O' Care come ower the sky. 
We'll cower aneath some bieldy bush 

An' let the blast blaw by : 
Then on, wi' Temperance for oor shield. 

An' Hope oor guidin' star. 
An* sing — there's nocht sae ill, but that 

" It micht be muckle waur." 
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XXXVI. HUMILITY. 

When fortune smiles wi* witchin' e'e, 
An' lifts men to a high degree, 

Fd hae them saftly stride ; 
For, by my sooth, a man will find 
Mair pleasure in a himible mind 

Than struttin' high in pride. 
Juist look around, on ilka han'. 
The cocks that croosest craw, 
Frae aff the bauks, wi' necks weel drawn- 
Are aft' the first to fa* : 
The prood aye craw lood aye. 

Whene'er the bauks they gain. 
Till fa'in', their crawin' 
Gies place to woe an' pain. 

When cluds o' dark misfortune hing 
Ower-head, an' gloomy shadows fling 

On ilka fJEur Life-path ; 
True men o' sense ne'er vaunt or threat. 
But patiently they bend to meet 

The tempest's stormy wrath: 
For bendin' reeds may safely ride 

When ragin' storms are spent. 
While oaks o' stem, unyieldin' pride. 

Lie rooted, torn, an' rent : 
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Then bend aye, to fend aye, 
The storm will sune blaw past ; 

An* sweeter, completer, 

The calm succeeds the blast. 

An' yet, we maunna bend ower low. 
But keep, howe'er the tide may flow — ' 

An* independent heart ; 
Juist " jouk until the jaw gangs by," 
Then on wi* purpose, firm an* high, 

An* dauntless act oor pairt. 
An* let us lowly walk wi' God, 
Thro' fortune*s fickle wiles — 
Keep humble *neath His chastenin' rod, 
As humble *neath His smiles : 
Then sweetly, an' meetly, 

Oor lives will glide alang, 
Which endin', ascendin*. 
We'll join the Angel thrang. 



XXXVII. UPS AN* DOONS. 

This world has mony ups an' doons, 

But as we jog alang, 

* 

We'll cheer the path we hae to tread 
Wi* scraps o' canty sang: 
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King Solomon o' wise renown 

Says in his proverbs sage, 
"A merry heart's gude medicine 

To men o* youth or age." 

Then shou'd the road be steep, my friend, 

An' thorns your path bestrew. 
Ne'er jouk an' turn to shun the hill. 

But on, wi' courage true ; 
Juist lilt a cheerie strain, an' set 

A stoot hairt to the brae. 
An' prove to men, that ye can climb 

An' gain the summit tae. 

But when upon the tap ye stand. 

Keep free frae haughty pride ; 
For pride was aye a fractious yaud, 

An' unco ill to ride ; 
Shell step a while, in queenly style. 

Then high on end she'll rear, 
S5aie land her rider in the ditch. 

Exposed to mony a jeer. 

But mony anither ill, I trow, 

Ye'U hae to battle wi', 
For life is like a battle-field. 

Where strength still bears the gree ; 
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An' dour Misfortune aften trips 
The steps o* blameless men ; 

An' smothers mony a worthy wight, 
In care's despondin' fen. 

Yet shou'd Misfortune, dark an' dour. 

While ragin' here an' there, 
Force you to take the downward gait, 

O'erwhelmed wi' cankerin' care : 
Still sing as ye gang cannie doon, 

Wha kens but Fortune fain— 
Wi' lichtsome smile may take your hand 

An' help ye up again. 



iXXVIII. A WINTER WALK. 

In thoughtful mood I walked abroad. 
When Winter o'er the frozen sod 

His hoary honours shed ; 
By leafless trees and meadows bare. 
My footsteps followed wheresoe'er 

My roving fancy led. 
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I passed the hawthorn by the wood, 
Where oft* on Summer eve I've stood 

And heard the linnet sing ; 
And reached a lowly sheltered dale, 
Where violet sweet and primrose pale 

Perfume the air of Spring. 

But no such blossoms there, I ween, 
On that bleak Winter day were seen. 

No zephjrr whispered round ; 
But from among the forest trees, 
Was borne upon the northern breeze 

A sad complaining sound. 

And silent was the merle whose song, 
With mellow notes all Summer long, 

Made field and woodland gay ; 
The thousand warblers of the grove 
And ring-dove's gentle note of love — 

All — all had passed away. 

# 

While thus Time's saddening page I read. 
And mourned o'er Summer's beauties fled, 

A robin hopped in sight ; 
And sweetly firom his scarlet throat 
He warbled forth a gladdening note — 

Then winged his wayward flight. 



I 
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And as I gazed from place to place 

The sweet bird's flitting form to trace ; 

I saw as in a dream 
A mountain daisy, golden-eyed 
With blushing fringe, expanded wide 

To catch the sun's pale beam. 

While listening to the robin's note, 
All thoughts of sadness were forgot 

For thoughts of cheerfulness ; 
I bore the daisy from the grove, 
A gentle monitor to prove. 

When doubt and care oppress. 

§ 

Sing on, sweet bird, thy joyous lay. 
And thou, fair flower, thy buds display 

In everlasting bloom ! 
How dreary would the days appear, 
Without thy cheering presence here 

To mitigate the gloom. 



XXXIX. FARE-THEE-WELL. To J— S— . 

Fare-thee-well ! and though I never 

May behold thy form again I 
Thy sweet face shall haunt me ever 

Like a phantom of the brain. 
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I have seen thy peerless beauty 

Which to see is but to love, 
I have watched thee at thy duty, 

Followed every glance and move. 

Yet while love my soul was swaying, 
Thou mightst deem me cold and tame, 

Ne'er by word, or sign, betraying. 
That I felt the glowing flame. 

But the calm flow of a river 

Tells of unknown depths below — 
While the brooklets, babbling ever. 

Through their shallow channels flow. 

Deem me not, then, Love, unheeding. 
Though untold by whispered tone — 

Hear, dear maid, my gentle pleading. 
This fond heart is thine alone. 

I have heard thy sweet voice pealing 

In the melody of song. 
While a nameless, tender feeling 

Throbbed each swelling pulse along. 

O 1 the waves of joy and pleasure. 
That would swell this heart of mine. 

Could I hear my halting measure 
Flowing from those lips of thine ! 
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Then my rhyme would seem completeness, 
Though unpolished all and rude, 

For thy lips would lend their sweetness 
To the lyric lines so crude. 

I could leave fair Bowmont's waters, 

Without sadness or regret. 
But the fairest of her daughters 

Can I, shall I, e'er forget? 

Nay, I never can forget her, 

Of my soul the dearest part, 
Age nor time shall break the fetter, 

That hath bound her to my heart. 

Beautiful, as Galatea, 

Fairer than my pen can tell, 
Let me call thee cara mia 

Once ! for ever — Fare-thee-well. 



XL. AN IDEAL. 



Oft in the silent watches of the night 
My fancy brings an ideal form before me, 

A graceful maiden form so fair and bright 
That tender thoughts of love come stealing o'er me. 
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No proud patrician beauties can I trace 
In all her winning features, sweet and simple, 

But her pure soul shines in her winsome face, 
Beams from her eyes, and chastens every dimple. 

A beauteous coronet of soft brown hair 

Adorns her shapely head, in richest masses ; 

No freakish fashion wields her sceptre there. 
But artlessness, which every art surpasses. 

And wben in her deep hazel eyes I gaze. 

At times with love their utmost deeps are glowing. 

Next moment I behold, in strange amaze. 
Those eyes with piquant drollery overflowing 1 

And her red pouting lips, that seem to ask 
A soft caress — ^were those sweet lips but real ! 

How gladly would my own perform the task. 
So sweetly craved by them, my fair ideal ! 

Ah ! were my being blessed with such a wife ! 

What though all earthly fame and wealth should perish, 
My task would be to smooth her path through life. 

My care — ^that jewel of my soul to cherish. 
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XLI. THE UNTIE AND HIS MATK 

A lintie sang sweetly ae mom to his mate 
In her nest 'mang the sweet scented heather ; 

The nest they had toiled at baith eaiiy an' late. 
An' biggit fu' canty thegither. 

An' dearly she lo'ed the sweet strain that he sang — 
That rang ower the sweet scented heather — 

For love was the theme, an' she ne'er thocht it lang. 
An' O ! they were happy thegither. 

An* noo she was tendin' a downy young brood. 
Low doon 'mang the sweet scented heather ; 

An' shieldin' them closely frae winds cauld an' rude, 
An' frae ilka flaw in the weather. 

But cluds may arise on the sunniest day — 
An' dim the bright hue o' the heather, 

An' Joy's but a flower that was bom to decay. 
An* Sorrows its buds often wither. 

Sae, cmel disease, wi' its follower, pain, 
Crap through 'mang the sweet scented heather, 

An' ane by ane, a' the young fledglings hae gane, 
An' left a disconsolate mither. 
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Then, this wee bit lesson frae that we may draw, 

That Jo/s but as licht as a feather: 
An' the first cauldrife blast that misfortune may blaw, 

May send us — nae mortal kens whither ! 



XLII. SONG. 

I met my love in yon winsome dell, 
When dew fell saft on the heather bell, 

An' the licht in the West 

Sank to its rest. 
Blushing as deep as her bonnie sel'. 

I pree'd her lip tho' she aye wad blame, 

She said that the heath-blooms blushed for shame, 

While the bumie sang 

The linns amang. 
An' ilka zephyr whispered her name. 

O ! the airts o'* love are ill to ken, 
fteaven's dearest gift to mortal men, 

Wha its power wad prove 

Maun meet his love, 
I' the glpamin' oor, in a lanely glen. 
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XLIII. THE MISSED TRYST. 

She trysted there to meet wi' him 

Between the licht an' mirk, 
When e'enin's shadows grey an' grim 

Swathed auld St Helen's Kirk : 
An' sune as e'er the sun had sunk 

Beyond the purple fell, 
Altho' the nicht was wat an' cauld, 
Wi' lowin' heart he left the fauld, 

An' socht the rocky delL 

Time dragged alang fu' wearilie — 

The trystin' hour gaed by, 
He heard the sad sough o' the sea — 

He heard the fox's cry ! 
" O ! has she feared to face the nicht ? 

Or has she lost her way ? 
The Lan'sea links are lang an' steep, 
The mermaid's floe baith braid an' deep- 

Gude send it be na sae !" 

Wi' hurried steps he left the glen, 

An' socht the rocky shore. 
Where wildly roon' the smuggler's den 

The seethin* waters roar ; 
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Is that a sea-bird's scream he hears ! 

What form ? what face is there ? 
He plunges in — he clasps her form ; 
Though wilder blaws the blindin' storm — 

They'll miss their tryst nae mair I 

Next mom when rose the sun, the lea 

In summer beauty smiled, 
The winds were hushed, the changin' sea 

Had calmed her waters wild : 
They found them on the rocky beach, 

An' bore them up the steep ; 
By Helen's Kirk a mound is seen 
An' neath its canopy o' green 

A lang, lang tryst they keep 1 



XLIV. " FORGET AN' FORGIK" 

Some poets lilt ditties o' love to their dears — 
Some like to raise laughter, some like to draw tears ; 
Some like wi' sharp satire to point ilka line, 
But 'mang a' thae vocations ye winna find mine : 
A hamely bit lay I wad lilt unto thee, 
Juist list' to its title, " Forget an' Forgie." 
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When out in the warld for the first time ye gae, 
Some foes ye will fin' an' some freen's ye will hae ; 
An' if when your foes chance to scauld or deride, 
Your fi-een's dinna aye juist stand fast by your side ; 
When the cludded sky brightens shake han's an' agree, 
Aye mindin' the motto, " Forget an' Forgie." 

When a laddie or lassie, ye gang to the schule. 
Some there may geek at ye, some ca' ye a fiile ; 
Some aibKns may paik ye thro' mischief or spite. 
An' lauch at your sorrows wi' heartless delight : 
Be firm, but be gentle — their error the/11 see — 
Then clasp hands in friendship, " Forget an' Forgie." 

When climbin' Life's ladder, watch ilka bit stap. 
Keep steady — keep waryo' each hidden trap; 
Though some may gang pushin' an' oxterin' past, 
An' order ye proudly to "Stand a bit Wast" — 
Ye may yet get abune them, then prood dinna be. 
But honestly strive, to "Forget an' Forgie I" 




XLV. LIFE'S RIVER. 

Long I lay asleep and dreaming. 
While the sunshine bright, 

Through the lattice gaily streaming, 
Filled the room with light: 
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I beheld a river flowing, 

Dark and deep and wide, 
Slender willow boughs were growing 

O'er its rushing tide. 

Countless boats, all swiftly gliding, 

On the waves were tossed ; 
Each small bark an oarsman guiding, 

From the shallow coast 

There was many a fierce collision. 

Dear to precious life ; 
Brawlings, without intermission. 

Filled the air with strife. 

One his neighbour's pathway crossing. 

Forth shot anger's gleam — 
Broke his rudder — left him tossing, — 

Helpless on the stream. 

Gazing on that wild commotion, 

Tumult and deray ; 
One boat, saw I, without motion, 

One man idle lay. 

Underneath the weeping willows, 

Oars and rudder shipped ; 
Fearful of the foaming billows, 

Wearily he slept 
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Till a boat swift downward steering, 
Swerving from her course — 

Straight upon the sleeper bearing, 
Came with mighty force. 

Then, with death-cry agonizing. 

Sank he in the flood ; 
And the bubbling air-bells rising 

Dyed the stream with blood. 

But in numbers failing never 

Onward still they sped. 
Not a whisper on the river 

Told that one was dead. 

Then a voice my slumber breaking. 

Tender, low, and mild. 
Heard I, like a father speaking 

To his erring child. 

" Lift thy slothful head, O sleeper I" 

Said that chiding voice, 
" Wouldst thou, like the olden reaper 

With thy sheaves rejoice. 

" Forward then with toil and weeping, 

Sow the precious seed. 
As thou sowest, so thy reaping 

Shall at last succeed." 



TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT FERGUSSON. 8 1 



XLVI. TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT 

FERGUSSON. 

Come, Muse of Caledon 1 my voice inspire 
To sing the worth of one, well known of thee ; 

Who with a master-hand attuned thy lyre, 

And charmed thee with his wondrous minstrelsy. 

It is thy bard, Edina, whom I sing — 
The youthful Fergusson, of fair renown ; 

Unto his memory .would I tribute bring. 
One Laurel-Leaf, to wreathe it in his crown. 

Fair are thy towers, Edina, Scotia's pride ! 

And green the bays that round thy turrets twine, 
Where winding Forth bright rolls his rushing tide 

O'er vanished pageantries of " Auld Lang Syne." 

Old warriors, lords, and kings, in dim array. 
Before my vision pass with pompous show ; 

Tush ! what are lords and kings but gilded clay ? 
True men are Nature's Kings, though poor and low ! 

Approach, thou shade of Fergusson I come forth. 
Receive thy country's praises, justly won ! 

Thine was a soul of true and Kingly worth — 
Bright Honour's care — ^Apollo's favoured Son I 

¥ 
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Round thee was wrapped a doak of Poesy — 
Alike the low and high thy lays could cheer ; 

Even Coila's Bard erewhile was taught of thee, 
Hight Bums ! — at once thy vassal and thy peer. 

Short was thy sojourn in this vale of strife, 

Yet oft with thorns thy toilsome path was strewn ; 

Death plucked thee in the morning of thy life, 
And the dim Past now claims thee for her own. 

But while old Scotia's fervid strains are heard, 
In wood or glen, by stream or mountain flood, 

The " Sons of song " shall mourn the hapless bard. 
Whose bloom was blighted, ere it left the bud. 



XLVII. ADDRESS TO GLASGOW— April 1876. 

All hail, great city of the West ! 

Thy teeming streets and turrets high, 
Thy smoking towers, and columns vast. 

That shroud in gloom the brightest sky ! 

I hear the thrilling labour-cry 
Swell from thy crowds of busy life ; 

And, pressing back the rising sigh, 
I plunge amid the eager strife. 
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I press along each busy street, 

I watch my fellows gliding past ; 
But strange is every face I meet, 

" Alone " 'mid hundreds hurrying fast — 

A mighty spell is o'er me cast ; 
Forth with the crowd it draws my heart, 

Sounds in my ears a trumpet blast, 
It calls me on to act my part. 

But say ! what is that part to be ? 

Say ! what is here for me to do ? 
How shall I know? how shall I see 

What path to take ? what course pursue ? 

Hark ! Conscience whispers, — " Let thy view 
Be upward bent, for guidance fair — 

Keep aye thine honour bright and true, - 
And guard against each tempting snare. 

So shalt thou act a manly part. 

So shall thy life be greatly blest ; 
So shalt thou ward the sorest smart 

That can be felt by mortal breast" 

All hail, great city of the West ! 
Thy teeming streets and turrets high, 

Amid thy din a stranger guest, 
Now greets thee with a hopeful eye. 
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XLVIII. HOPE— May 1876. 

Ance mair, smiling May decks the valleys an' mountains, 

In daisy-looped mantle o' fresh woven green ; 
Ance mair the lambs bleat by the clear flowing fountains, 
An' birds sing a welcome to Nature's fair queen. 

Saft frae the hazel grove 

Coos the gray cushat dove, 
Wild on the muirland the heather-cocks craw, 

High ower the wavin' wuds, 

'Mang the white siller cluds, 
Lav'rocks are liltin'-^the sweetest o' a'. 

Oft May ! hae I hailed thee, thou bright blue eyed maiden ! 

When roamin' the breezy hills, joyous an' free, 
IVe felt thy breath fan me, wi* sweet perfume laden, 
An' watched thy flowers open their buds to the bee. 
Now on Life's restless tide 
Borne frae the mountain side, 
^ Here 'mid the din of the city I dwell ; 
Past me, with voices loud, 
Surges a mighty crowd, 
Round me the chill waves of Poverty swell. 

But though cauld Adversity threatens to freeze me — 
Though gloomy Misfortune heaps Care on my broo, 
The dull, listless arm of Despair shall not seize me, 
Nor Hope be extinguislved, vj\iVVe'£i\exA^\^\i\w^'&tiue, 
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Still will I boldly brave 

Lifers rough an' rolling wave, 
Guided an' beckoned by Hope's beacon star ; 

Still shall my watch-cry sound, 

Onward and upward bound, 
Through the rude phalanx of tumult and jar ! 

O ! strong is the band that holds true friends together, 

No freak of Dame Fortune can weaken its power ; 
And sweet consolation they find in each other. 
When gloomily o'er them the dark shadows lower. 
Grant me, ye Powers above ! 
One bosom Friend to love ; 
Poor let him be, if he's faithful and true. 
Riches may flee away. 
Beauty's fair bloom decay, 
Care's fiercest frown would our love but renew ! 

Away ! ye grey ghosts of the future, that whisper ! 

Ye shadows that darken my future career — 
Avaunt, Melancholy ! Despair-breeding lisper — 
No more, with foreboding's dire, torture my ear ! 

Tho' now the black clouds lower, 

Tis but a passing shower : 
Why should my heart be depressed or forlorn ? 

Soon may the sunny beam 

Shine with a golden gleam. 
Night's aye the darkest, ere dawns the bright mom! 
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XLIX. WRECK OF " THE MARINER'S PRIDE." 

Soft were the breezes that sighed o'er the ocean. 

Brightly the waves mirrored back the sun's ray ; 
As o'er the blue waters with proud swan-like motion, 
A vessel, right gallantly, held on her way : 
See, how the haughty prow 
Cleaves through the billows now, — 
See, the white silver streak ! left on the tide. 
Brave are the tars that, light-hearted as brave, I trow. 
Tread the white deck of "The Mariner's Pride!" 

Crowd on the canvass ! while fair winds are blowing. 
Let the wide pennant stream back from the mast ! 
Speed swiftly onwards ! while fair winds are blowing. 
Soon may yon bright sky be black and o'ercast : 
Canvass all gleaming, 
And broad pennant streaming. 
Gaily she flies o'er the waters so wide, — 
Swift-pinioned sea-birds are soaring and screaming, 
Far in the wake of " The Mariner's Pride 1 " 

What means yonder cloud on the distant horizon ? 

What mean those strange murmurings borne on the 
gale? 
Stand well to your tackle, lads ! bravely she plies on ; 

Already the hurricane roars in the sail ! 



^ 
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Canvass harsh rending, 
With breaking spars blending. 
Heightens the tumult ; and wreck strews the tide i 
While the wild tempest, with fury unbending. 

Drives helpless before it, " The Mariner's Pride ! " 

Hark, to that wail ! through the air slowly ringing, — 

Listen, the bell ! tolling loud from the shore ! 
Wail for the loved ones ! no proud ship is bringing ! 
Toll for the dead ! "that the billows roll o'er ! 
Down in the pathless deep, 
Lie they in breathless sleep ! 
There — till the last resurrection to bide : 
Long may the watchers their sad, tearful vigil keep. 
Ne'er shall they welcome " The Mariner's Pride ! " 



L. GRIEFS AN' CARES. 

This world is fu' o' griefs an' cares. 
An* bitter blights, an' hidden snares 

That trip us as we gang ; 
Where'er we wend, or fast, or slow. 
Some luring tempters whisper low 

An' fain wad set us wrang. 
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They haunt the paths o' country life. 

Where Nature sweetly smiles ; 
They show, amid the city's strife, 
Mair openly their wiles : 
Fu' saftly, an' deftly, 

They spread their sugared wares, 
Till quaffin', some wauf ane. 
Fa's in their cursed snares. 

Aroond, where'er we turn our view. 
It seems as if the tale were true, 

That " Man was made to mourn : *' 
Sae muckle doon-ward draggin* sin 
Is warped o'er human frames within — 

Sae sair wi' care we're worn ; 

Sae mony trip, an' stumbling fa'. 

In crime's dark, muddy tide ; 

Sae few are fun' amang us a'. 

The waves can safely ride : — 

Sae aften, comes waftin', 

Alang the airy gale, 
Sad moanin' an' groanin'. 
Some hapless mourner's wail. 

But still within my heart I feel. 
There is a balm the wounds to heal 

O' conscience-racking sin ; 
A solace dear to guilty man. 
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The thought of Christ's redeemin' plan, 

To make us a' His kin. 
A message sweet o' boundless love, 

On heavenly breezes borne, 
Comes floating gently from above, 
To comfort those that mourn. 
Wide-sounding, rebounding, 

It swells alang the air : 
" Believe me — Receive me — 
My crown and kingdom share." 

O ! blest wad be this mortal vale. 
Wad ilka ane receive the tale, 

An' treasure it in mind ; 
How, on the agonisin' Tree, 
The " Prince of Glory " deigned to dee, 

To ransom human kind : 
Wad ilka ane strive for the best. 

An' ask God's gracious aid. 
To guide him to the endless rest. 
For which He man has made. 
Nae mair then, wi' care then. 

Wad oor life-path be spread ; 
Ilk day then, the way then 
Wi' joyfu' hearts we'd tread. 
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LL LUMSDEN DEAN: IS 

A lovely glen, where flowerets £aii, 
In every grassy nook are springing — 

A leafy net-work spreading there — 
Where countless warblers notes are ringiiig ; 

A tinkling lapse of rushing rills, 
A softened sound of cushats cooing^ 

A drowsy murmur from the hills. 

Of bees, their honeyed course pursuing. 

Sweet Lumsden Dean ! oft have I strayed 
A shepherd boy, free and light-hearted. 

To seek blaeberries in thy shade. 

And chase each timid hare that started. 

There oft, when Summer's sun was high, 
I've heard the zephyr's sighing numbers ; 

And listened while the cuckoo's cry 

Waked Echo from his noon-tide slumbers. 

And when the touch of Autumn pale, 

With gold the spreading leaves had tinted ; 

When warm September's sultry gale, 

With russet streaks his path had printed ; 
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When nuts dropped from the hazel boughs, 

And berries bent each spiky bramble ; 
I've left my flocks among the knowes, 

Amid the mazy wilds to ramble. 

Green be thy banks and shady bowers, 
And clear the stream that flows between them ! 

Fresh be thy bonnie woodland flowers, 

And wide the leafy boughs that screen them ! 

Though now, apart from thee 1 dwell. 
Where swift the tides of life are rolling ; 

Where I-Abour*s surges round me swell. 
And loud his clanging notes are tolling. 

From out the city's noisy din 

My truant thoughts still love to wander ; 
To rest thy cooling shades within. 

And o'er the dreams of youth to ponder. 

The dreams of youth ! the dreams of youth ! 

How have they fled — how have they perished ! 
How has gray Time, with heedless ruth, 

Destroyed the hopes most dearly cherished ! 
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LII. RHYMES FROM THE tOWN. 

The shadows of gloaming are hanging. 
Like a thin mantle over the Town, 

And a star from the blue sky above me, 
Looks, tenderly, lovingly down. 

And, here as I sit idly musing. 

My spirit forth sallies, alone. 
To visit the scenes of my childhood, 

And live o'er the days that are gone. 

In spirit I seem to be standing 

Alone on the brow of the hill ; 
That looks o'er the wide-spreading muirlands. 

Where often I've wandered at will 

The night-mists upon them are falling, 
And cooling the earth with their showers ; 

And soft, from the heather, comes stealing 
^rhe sweet, balmy fragrance of flowers. 

Then turning my gaze to the valley. 
The wide scatter'd farm-steads are seen, 

With green-waving corn-fields around them, 
And brown fallows stretching between. 
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Across where the Landscape is belted, 
By a thin strip of trees, growing there, 

A pile of blue smoke rises upward. 
And loses itself in the air. 

Ah ! that is the smoke of the school-house — 

The scene of Life's happiest day ; 
Where free-hearted, careless, and noisy. 

We chased the glad moments away. 

Unheeded, the swift moments left us — 

We knew not the value of time ; 
And Life lay fair-stretching before us. 

Like some blissful Arcadian rhyme. 

In spirit, I enter the School-house, 
All noiseless — and there, in my sight, 

The silver-haired Master is sitting, 
In the glow of the fire's ruddy light. 
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The wintry wind blaws fierce an' snell. 
O'er lowly dale an* breezy fell, 

Where erst the lintie sang. 
Or in a sad an' moumfu' strain 
It soughs wi' wild an' eerie maen 

The leafless trees amang. 
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The sheep are huddlin' in the bidd, 

The cattle a' are housed ; 
While stappin' hameward frae the field, 
Baith herd and hind are lowsed ; 
Then suppered, an' slippered, 

I leave the kitchen bien. 
An' ben here, I pen here, 
A letter to my frien*. 

A friend, indeed ! I weel may say, 
Wha in misfortune's darkest day 

Me to his fireside drew ; 
An' cheered, an' taught me still to hope, 
An' wi' misfortune's ills to cope, 

Wi' steady heart an' true : 
An' thanks to Providence an' him, 

My star o' sorrow set, 
An' though the future's dark an' dim. 
We'll trust God's promise yet: 
A light yet, fu' bright yet, 

Roond a' oor path may shine. 
In death still, through faith still, 
To illume the land divine. 

Then, brother Bardie, list* my crack ! 
For troth, I'll try the rhymin' knack, 
Though nonsense be the sang ! 
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For soond I trust, ye ken my hairt — 
An' Rab has tell't us, " that's the pairt 

That makes us richt or wrang." 
An' faith he kent the gate o't weel — 

There's nane will that deny — 
On priest, on laymen, or the deil, 
His views were shrewd an' sly. 
I'll ban aye the man aye, 
Or men, wha in their spite, 
. Defamed him, an' shamed hiili, 
Gude kens hoo great their wyte ! 

In thae auld days when Rabbie ploo'ed, 
The wealthy churl, an* dukelin' prood. 

Strode on the causey's croon; 
An' still 'tis wealth that bears the gree, 
The money'd man whate'er he be, 

Is lauded to the moon : 
But show to me an honest man — 

A man wi' conscience clean, 
I'U gladly take him by the han', 
An' proodly ca' him Jrgen* / 
Tho' worn sair, an' torn sair, 

An' humble be his lot; 
A heart true, may beat true, 
Aneath a ragged coat 
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But let the world wag as it may, 
Gie still, ye powers o' Poe^ I 

To me the gift o' ifayme ; 
It helps to cheer me when I'm sad. 
An' spurs me on when I am g^ad, 

Parnassus hill to climb. 
It's aye a solace dear to me 

A stave o' canty sang, 
Whene'er or griefs, or sorrows, gie 
My heart a passin' stang: 
The Muse still, can soothe still, 

Altho' she canna cure, 
She bields me, an' shields me, 
Frae mony a heavy shoo'er. 



LIV. BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

A BALLAD. 

See the English hosts advancing ! 

See them rolling swiftly north ! 
Mark how their proud steeds are prancing — 

Marching boldly towards the Forth. 

Ne'er before had such an army 

Marched against the Scottish might, 

Till on that calm Sabbath morning 
Edward's forces came in sight 
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Countless banners floated gaily, 

Trumpets sounded loud and long, 
As that glorious host advanced — 

Full a hundred thousand strong. 

Face to face those hostile armies 

Looked across the combat field ; 
Every Scot's heart echoing proudly, 

Do, or die, but never yield. 

All that night the English soldiers 

Spent in reveby and mirth, 
O ! how many a gallant warrior 

Passed thus his last night on earth ! 

Our small band of Scottish spearmen 

On the field that night did lie, 
Waiting for the morrow dawning, 

Firm resolved to win or die. 

Waiting, patient, for the fortune 

God might send and morning bring. 
With that master-heart to lead them, 

Robert Bruce — ^their hero-king. 

Morning came ; and with the dawning 

Came the English lines' advance ; 
Cavalry, their van-guard bringing — 

Barred helm and rested lance. 

G 
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" Will yon Scotsmen fight," said Edward, 

" Siccarly," a soldier said ; 
While he spoke, as was their custom — 

Every man knelt down, and prayed. 

** Yon men kneel to ask for mercy ! " 
Said the king in some surprise. 

" Not from you," a veteran answered, 
" Yon folk either wins, or dies ! " 

** Be it so," King Edward answered, 
" Sound the trumpets ! " as he spoke. 

Many a thousand English horsemen 
Rushed like lightning to the shock. 

Like a wall the Scottish spearmen, 
Stood the shock with steady eye, 

Back recoiled the reeling squadrons — 
Wildly and disorderly. 

On the ranks behind came dashing 
At that bank of glittering steel ; 

Hear the din of weapons clashing ! 
See the war steeds rear and reel ! 

Many a gallant charger falling. 
Threw his rider on the plain. 

Many a brave knight lost his footing, 
Never more to rise again. 



i 
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Now advanced stout Randolph*s squadrons, 

Sternly did they bide the brunt ; 
And the battle now was general 

All along the Scottish front. 

Mark that mighty mass of bowmen ! 

With their bows so staunch and true ; 
Often have they taught their foemen, 

What the cloth-yard shaft can do. 

Right upon our Scottish warriors, 

Fell their arrows thick and fast, 
They might soon decide the battle, 

Were that deadly shower to last. 

But five hundred mounted spearmen. 

Ready waiting on the hUl, 
At a signal, charge upon them. 

Spear and scatter them at will 

Meanwhile the fell work of slaughter. 

Grim and great was raging on ; 
Clang of blows struck in fierce hatred, 

Mixed with warriors' dying groan. 

All who ever lost their footing. 

In that tumult, rose no more ; 
Many a gallant knight lay trampled. 

His bright armour dimmed in gore. 
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Now the English army wavered, 

Like a forest in the gale ; 
From the Scottish ranks a cry rose 

On them — on them ! See, they fail ! 

Charging in such compact order, 

In such solid, firm array — 
Back from where the battle started 

They did force their foes away. 

" Charge again their reeling squadrons ! '' 
Our good King did loudly shout. 

And that host was rent in fragments — 
Scattered in effectual rout ! 

Every true Scotch heart thrills proudly 
While he makes the splendid boast : 

" Forty thousand Scottish footmen. 
Trampled down that mighty host ! " 

Edward now, convinced right clearly. 
That the Scots meant fighting, fled ; 

Hot, a band of horse pursued him. 
By the good Lord Douglas led. 

Till a friend in Dunbar Castle 
Lowered his drawbridge him to save : 

Whence to England he escaped. 
O'er the ocean's briny wave. 
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But that day — to us so glorious — 

Brought despair to many a hearth, 
Thirty thousand English warriors, 

Rotting, lay on Scottish earth. 

We could wish its memory handed 

Down to all posterity ; 
For, had it gone foul for Scotland, 

Fare-thee-well sweet Liberty ! 



LV. SONNET TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

Shepherd of Ettrick I thou who oft hast sung 
Of Love and War ; and all their forms displayed. 
And brought to light old legends long decayed: 

Cold in the grave now lies thy Doric tongue — 

The wizard harp is silent and unstrung 

That shewed the scenes the pure Kilmeny saw. 
When, borne by fairies from the greenwood shaw. 

She sojourned long their blissful realms among. 
Yet dead thou art not ; for thy name is still 

Green as the banks of thy famed Yarrow stream ; 
O'er Scotia wide, by heathy dale and hill. 
Thy songs and ballads are the shepherds' theme. 

Rest thou in peace ! thy country owns thy claim 

To wear the poet's laurel-crown of fame. 
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LVI. SECOND EPISTLE TO E ] 

Dear Elliot, here I sit me doon, 

Gie ae bit glance the wa's aroon, 

Take up my pen, an' claw my croon, 

An' knit my broo ; 

Syne ask the Muse to grant a boon, 

A sang for you. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Cauld January, bleak an' drear. 
The wat-nurse o' the youthfu' year. 
Is kicking up an unco steer, 

Oot in the nicht 
Young Seventy-six, I rather fear. 

Will get a fricht. 

But soon his fears will turn to joy. 
Gin twa-three weeks were glided by. 
Green Spring his griefs will d! destroy — 

An' in the bowers. 
He'll pleasure drink without alloy, 

'Mang birds an' flowers. 

He'll see the modest violet peep. 
Where streams like mossy Eden creep. 
Or where the muirlan' bumies sweep 

Wi' babblin' glee. 
An' watch the buds awake frae sleep, 

On bMs\i axv! \x^^. 
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He'll see the Iambs amang the knowes 
Frisk roond the staid and sober yowes, 
An' list the linties in the howes 

Their ditties trill, 
Where sweet the bonnie birk tree growes, 

Beside the rilL 

O ! sweet to me the mountain crest ! 
When Spring in green has Nature drest, 
Sweet *mang the scented heath to rest, 

An' watch the sun 
Sink to his bed far in the West, 

Ower hill-taps dun. 

An' sweet to watch the glowin' sky 
A' hung wi' crimson drapery. 
When e'enin' breezes saftly sigh 

The valleys through, 
Sweet, sweet in gloamin' hours to lie 

An' kep the dew. 

The lav'rock sings a sweeter sang, 
The gloamin' shrouded cluds amang, 
Than when auld Phoebus' day-beams Strang 

Licht ilka glen ; 
An' croodlin' cushats closer thrang 

Adoon the den. 
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The hazels wide their branches fling, 
An' fair their downy tassels hing ; 
There in the gloom the thrushes sing 

Their mellow notes ; 
An' sweet the chorus-echoes ring 

Frae mony throats. 

Tis sweet to watch the gloaming star 
Glow in the deep blue sky afar, 
An' sweet to see pale Luna's car, 

Sae siller bricht. 
Shining on loch, on rock, an' scaur, 

In mellow licht. 

But Friend ! I've fairly lost mysel ! 

Nae mune is shinin' on the fell. 

The nicht is dark, the wind is snell 

An' pipin lood ; 

How lang I've sat, I canna tell 

In rhymin' mood. 
* ♦ * * 

An' noo my pen I'll rest ance mair. 
An' I myself its rest will share, 
Amang the blankets in my lair 

I'll sleep fu' bien. 
Fareweel ! Believe me, late and ear'. 

Your trusty Frien' — W. Chisholm. 
Jan. 19M, 1876. 
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LVII. TO A THRUSH— IN WINTER. 

Bird of the dappled throat, 

Say, shall thy mellow note 

Gladden the glades and the woodlands again ? — 

Say, shall my heart once more, 

As in the days of yore, 
Thrill, as I list to thy soul-stirring strain ? 

Oft hath thy joyous song. 

Ringing the groves among. 
Cheered me, when pressed down with sorrow and care ; 

Why on the leafless bough, 

Art thou so silent now. 
Mourning so sadly o'er Nature's despair ? 

Though now o'er hill and dale. 

Winter, so cold and pale. 
Brings desolation and want unto thee ; 

Soon gentle Spring shall come, 

Chasing thy sorrow dumb — 
Then shall thy notes fill the woodlands with glee I 
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LVIII. NIGHT : A SONNET. 

Hail lovely Moon ! all hail thy mellow light ! 
Smiling, so peacefully, o'er Nature's rest, 
Where lying calmly on Earth's ample breast, 

She seeks repose through the long silent Night : 

And hail, ye glowing Stars ! all glittering bright, 
Like gleaming pearls in Ocean depths that lie. 
Or Living Lamps that bum in Ether high ; 

Guiding the lonely traveller's steps aright. 

Now, as I gaze upon your countless throng. 
Low murmurs float on every breeze that blows ; 

They hymn one universal cradle-song 
To soothe the vast Creation to repose : 

Sounding, through the deep silence, like the sweep 

Of wings, where guardian Angels vigil keep. 



LIX. THE MARCH OF TIME. 

In the hey-day of youth's sweet promise, 
When our hearts are buoyant and gay ; 

And it seems such a long way from us. 
That time when our heads shall be grey. 
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With the years that are passing o'er us, 

Flowing on in a peaceful stream ; 
And the future stretching before us, 

Like some beautiful fairy dream. 

While the blood through our veins goes leaping 

Right on in its youthful pride ; 
And our light feet time are keeping 

To the music on every side. 

In those years when our thoughts and fancies 

Flow on in a blissful strain. 
We shrink from old Time's advances. 

With a high, and a proud, disdain. 

But e*er many years have passed over. 
Since the days of our youth have gone by, 

When o'er us once more he doth hover, 
We surrender ourselves, with a sigh. 

Though fain we would wish him to linger, 

He passes on swift as the wind ; 
But the touch of his mystic finger. 

Leaves manifold traces behind 

The brow once so smooth he has wrinkled. 

And sobered the heart that was gay; 
And over the head he has sprinkled 

A handful of silvery grey. 
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We feel we are changed full sorely 
Since the bright, happy days that are gone ; 

And we feel too, though slowly, yet surely, 
Old age creeping silently on. 

And oft when those memories come thronging, 
Their power o'er the heart they regain ; 

And we wish — with a passionate longing — 
The days of our youth back again. 

But now we must chase this repining — 
And tell such vain dreams to be gone : 

Let us work, while the day-beam is shining. 
For the night cometh speedily on. 



LX. COMPARISONS. 

A youthful maiden, pure and fair. 
To what shall I thy life compare ? 
To a clear stream that sweetly flows 
And blesses whereso'er it goes : 
A bright star on a wintry night. 
Guiding the storm-tossed bark aright : 
Or to a magnet true and strong. 
Drawing oiu: hearts to right from wrong : 
Flow on, sweet stream ; shine on, bright star ; 
Magnet attract our thoughts afar ; 
A virtuous maid a blissful halo throws 
^ound all earthly t\unga NvYvet^'ec slve ^oes. 
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LXI. VISIONS. 

'Twas on a moonless winter night, 

Silent and thoughtful as I lay, 
That fancy brought before my sight 

A vision, bright as day. 

It took the form of army, grand, 
That scene's still on my mem'ry graved, 

Swords gleamed in every warrior hand, 
And banners proudly waved. 

That mighty host, 'mid clanging jar. 

Rolled o'er the ground, all white with snow, 

With all the pride and pomp of war. 
And all its gaudy show. 

Plainly it passed before my face. 

Then slowly vanished into air ; 
And straight another filled its place. 

More peaceful, calm, and fair. 

It was a garden, where the flowers 
Bloomed bright as when in Eden spread ; 

And spices, round the leafy bowers. 
Their fragrance richly shed. 
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And birds, of every hue and form, 
Enlivened all with tuneful voice ; 

Secure from every transient storm, 
In that sweet Paradise. 

It seemed as if the world had lent 

Its everything of loveliness ; 
And highest art with Nature blent, 

That spot of earth to bless. 

I deemed it sent from Heaven's blest shore 
A second Eden, aye to bloom ; 

But soon it vanished as before. 
And left me in the gloom. 

It left me there in sad surprise. 
Gazing into the darkness deep ; 

Till Morpheus closed my weary eyes. 
In sweet refreshing sleep. 

Awaking as the morning dawned, 
I pondered long those visions o'er ; 

And laboured hard to understand. 
The things on which they bore : 

Then, after thoughts and musings rife, 
This answer unto me was given : 

First, showed the strife and pride of life ; 
The second, spoke of Heaven. 
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LXII. THE AGED PILGRIM. 

With tottering form and feeble tread, 

And bowed head bleached and grey, 
An aged pilgrim slowly sped 

Along Life's thorny way ; 
But though his face was lined with care. 

His eye shone calm and bright ; 
With the mystic light the hill-tops wear, 
When a Summer gloaming, soft and fair, 

Is fading into night. 

I asked him, " If he felt no dread, 

. No dull heart-filling pang. 

As he thought how loosely o'er his head 

Death's quivering arrow hang ? 
If he feared not as he thought upon 

The dark and silent tomb — 
That prison cell, so damp and cold, 
With roof and walls of earthy mould — 

Abode of night and gloom ?" 

He answered me, in accents low, 

" Why should I fearful be ? 
Why fear a vanquished, stingless foe, 

Whom Christ overthrew for me ? 
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A ser\*ant now, he needs must wait 

The bidding of his King, 
To ope for me the pearly gate — 
\Vhen from this lowly sinful state, 

My soul its flight shall wing. 

" As for the dark and silent tomb, 
Of that I take no heed ; 

My weary bones, within its gloom. 
May take the rest they need ; 

^Vhile through the blissful heavenly land- 
That bright and promised home — 

Sunned in the light of Jesu's face. 

And bathed in love, and clad in grace. 
My ransomed soul shall roam." 
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